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MAN has been described as an 
imitative animal, and certainly the 
examples which he has mest copied, 
afford melancholy evidence of the 
degradation of his nature, and the 
general corruption of his powers. 
The Nimrods and Alexanders of 
the world, ambitious, lewd, and 
sanguinary as they were, have be- 
come models, which are celebrated 
with poetic enthusiasm, studied 
with intense interest, and imitated 
with heroic ardour, while those 
benevolent individuals, who, like 
their divine Master, have conse- 
crated their days to the alleviation 
of human misery, are gazed upon 
as strange unearthly beings, whose 
self-denial rather ‘affords a theme 
for high wrought eulogium than an 
example for personal imitation. 
The history of the benevolent 
HowaRD will illustrate these re- 
marks. His ministry of mercy 
could not be concealed—painters 
and poets, sculptors and senators 
invited the sister arts to celebrate 
throughout Europe and the world, 
the achieyements of his philan- 
thropy. But who imbibed his 
spirit, or copied his splendid ex- 
ample ?—five and twenty winters 
rolled over his solitary grave be- 
fore a man appeared to assume the 
mantle of ihe ascended saint, 
and by his generous ardour in the 
service of the miserable, to entitle 
himself to the honourable appella- 
tion of the second Howard—and that 
man was—W ALTER VENNING— 
animated like his predecessor by 
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operative principles of evangelical 
piety, and like him attached to the 
simple discipline of congregational 
nonconformity. 

Walter Venning was born at 
Totness, Devon, on the 15th of 
November, 1781, of a family, 
which in several successive gene- 
rations. had . maintained, amidst 
much and varied opposition, a 
steady adherence to the cause of 
the Redeemer. His father was a 
man eminently devoted to God, 
and gave a-decided proof of his 
Gthichagat to the truth by uniting 
with a few other friends in the erec- 
tion of the Independent chapel in 
Totness,*when the Socinian leprosy 
appeared within the walls of the old 
Presbyterian Meeting House there. 
In his parental relation he was pe- 
culjarly exemplary: a veeuesaints 
minister, himself a pattern of do- 
mestic consistency, has often re- 
marked, that he never knew an 
instance in which filial reverence 
and love were more happily se- 
cured by wise discipline, than in 
the numerous family of Mr. Ven- 
ning. The subject of this memoir 
was so deeply sensible of its ad- 
vantages, that he would frequently 
say, “‘ I can never praise God 
sufficiently for a religious educa- 
tion—it restrained me from vice, 
and kept me from ruin.” 

Engaged himself in commercial 
relations, his father devoted Wal- 


* Of this place the Rev. William ~— 
lin, now of Bishop Stortford, was 
first minister. 
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ter to similar pursuits, and before 
he had attained his sixteenth year, 
he removed from under his pater- 
nal roof for London, where he re- 
mained with his elder brother, Mr. 
Wm. Venning, for two years, and 
was then called to leave his native 
country for St. Petersburg, to join 
his brother, Mr. John Venning, 
who has a mercantile establish- 
ment in that city. 

On his departure, a minister 
already referred to, presented him 
with a copy of Doddridge’s Rise 
and Progress, &c. and united his 
admonitions and prayers with those 
of Mr. V.’s family for his entire 
preservation. On his arrival at St. 
Petersburg he felt that disgust, 
which most persons religiously 
educated, experience on their first 
visit to the metropolitan cities of 
the European continent; but alas! 
he soon became familiar with the 
scene—a scene which his asso- 
ciates justified and applauded, and 
to the unhallowed fascinations of 
which he at length yielded. 

His own account justifies this 
statement. “ At first I regarded 
with abhorrence the public profa- 
nation of the Sabbath, which [had 
been taught to keep holy, but the 
bewitching pleasures of dissipation 
—the shafts of ridicule—and the 
depravity of my own heart—all 
united to remove me from the 
paths of virtue, and rob me of that 
comfort and serenity of mind, 
which religion alone can afford— 
closet devotion, in course, became 
irksome, and was then neglected, 
and that invaluable book, the Bi- 
ble, although in my possession, re- 
mained closed fora series of years.” 

In October 1802, he proposed 
to visit his native country, and left 
St. Petersburg for Oraniomboon, 
to cross from thence to Cronstadt, 
but found on his arrival, that the 
gulf was half frozen, and that 
the post boat had not crossed for 
several days. After going back 
to St. Petersburg, with the hope 
of obtaining a boat to pass down 
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the Neva to Cronstadt, the centre 
of the river not being completely 
frozen, but without success, he 
with his natural ardour, quickened 
by the desire of reaching England 
that winter, returned to Oraniom- 
boon, and there hired two persons 
to accompany him in an attempt 
to cross the gulf on the ice, 
though it was ten versts, or near 
seven English miles direct to Cron- 
stadt. In commencing this enter- 
prize, they had first to traverse a 
pathless wood, for about two miles 
before they reached the sea shore, 
On their arrival, they found the 
ice was scarcely strong enough to 
bear their weight. Hoping, how- 
ever, that it would increase in thick- 
ness, as they advanced from the 
shore, they proceeded, trying every 
step with poles, which often pene- 
trated through the slightly formed 
ice, and betrayed how near they 
were to a frozen tomb. As they 
approached the current of the 
Neva, they found the water scarce- 
ly congealed—to advance in that 
line was impossible—to return was 
perilous, and therefore they re- 
solved to prosecute their course 
by a circuit higher up the gulf, 
Here they found their path more 
firm, yetso slippery thatthey were 
thrown down every few yards of 
their progress, which rendered their 
situation more hazardous, as every 
fall, by increasing their weight, 
endangered the breakage of the 
ice, which would at once have 
plunged them into irretrievable de- 
struction. 

But the God of his fathers, 
whom alas, he had forgotten, still 
watched over him, and though cold, 
bruised and exhausted, yet he ar- 
rived at Cronstadt before night fall, 
in perfect safety to the astonish- 
ment of his friends who heard of 
his adventure. From thence he 
obtained a passage in a small and 
crazy vessel down the Baltic, 
amide all the terrors of a northern 
winter, and at length arrived in 
safety at his native shores, 
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It is much to be regretted, that 
amongst his papers there is no 
fragment relating to this visit made 
so interesting to him, as the last 
he ever paid to his venerable father, 
who soon after his return to St. 
Petersburg, was gathered to his 
reward, 

The intelligence of this mournful 
event was communicated to him by 
his sisters and brother in letters, 
which minutely dezcribed all the 
circumstances connected with the 
peaceful departure of this vener- 
able saint. They told him of the 
blessed testimony he gave to the 
worth of the Saviour, and how 
the moment before he closed his 
eyes in death, he exclaimed, 
*¢ There is light”’—the radiance of 
immortality breaking in upon his 
soul, 

These particulars deeply affected 
the susceptible heart of Mr. V., 
and under the impressions they 
produced, he wrote in the follow- 
ing strain to his sisters—‘* You 
can only judge of my sorrow and 
grief by yourown. But as Chris- 
tians, we should rather rejoice 
than mourn at the departure of our 
dear parent from this world to a 
better. 

« Everlasting thanks are due to 
that most merciful Being, whose 
kindness was so distinguished in 
the last moments of our dear fa- 
ther, who, as I learn, comforted 
those who came to comfort him. 
May out lives be like his, that our 
exit from this transitory state may 
be attended with as much honour 
to our God as his. To a good 
man to die, is to be happy: there- 
fore let us console ourselves, and 
endeavour to imitate his example, 
which will be the best testimony 
of our attachment to him. Let us 
for his sake, unite our hearts toge- 
ther in family love and affection, 
and as he loved us, let us love one 
another ; and if it be true, which I 
am very willing to believe, that 
the disembodied spirits of just men 
made perfect, are permitted to look 
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down from that world of bliss upon 
their friends on earth, to witness 
all their actions, then what exqui- 
site pleasure must it give our aflec- 
tionate father, now in the very 
bosom of happiness, to view his 
children living in unity and love— 
to see them treading in his steps 
towards that home to which they 
are all hastening.” 

The peace of Tilsit in 1807, 
which united the Emperors of 
France and Russia, in a common 
alliance against Great Britain, 
necessarily produced an embargo 
on all British vessels in the ports 
of Russia, with an order for the 
confiscation of all British property, 
Commercial relations with England 
being thus suspended, Mr. Ven- 
ning was anxious to return home, 
and applied for his passport, which, 
after several months he obtained, 
through the powerful influence of 
some of his Russian friends. 

His fond expectation of leav- 
ing the country was considerably 
abated by an unfounded rumour, 
that the vessel which Lord Roys- 
ton had purchased to convey him- 
self and friends, among whom he 
hoped to be included, had sailed 
from Liebau to Sweden. This, in 
course, prevented his attempt to 
join the vessel, which in fact he 
might still have done, and though 
it produced in his mind much re- 
gret, yet the disappointment was 
wisely permitted by that gracious 
Providence which watched over 
him for good, That vessel sailed, 
but after encountering tempestuous 
weather for five days, it was 
wrecked on the bar of Memel, 
when Lord Royston and twelve 
other passengers perished. 

His Excellency Baron Stedingk, 
the Swedish Ambassador, was 
about to leave St. Petersburg for 
Revel, there to await the arrival 
of the frigate which was to con- 
vey him home. By extraordinary 
influence, Mr. V. prevailed with 
his Excellency to include him in 
aoe suite, a privilege which the 
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most opulent Englishmen at St, 
Petersburg had solicited in vain. 
He left that city on the 20th March, 
O. S. 1808, with two friends in a 
telega, a carriage without springs, 
and open on all sides to the incle- 
mency ofthe season. Amongst Mr. 
V.’s papers is an amusing fragment 
of a diary of- the incidents of his 
journey, which, though it betrays 
the fact, that at this time, he was 
not under the complete influence of 
religion, yet it also discovers, that 
his heart was alive to human 
wretchedness, and his understand- 
ing convinced of the truth of the 
Christian system. 

Many were the dangers to which 
he was exposed—the intensity of 
the cold—the broken state of the 
roads—the overthrow of the telega 
—the ignorance of the driver—the 
threatening appearance of wolves 
—the moroseness of the soldiery, 
all united to render this journey 
perilous; but ‘an arm unseen 
conveyed him safe,” and he arrived 
in England in the spring of 1808, 
though his journal does not record 
the date or circumstances of his 
voyage hither. The autumn and 
winter of this year he spent in the 
society of his sisters at Totness, 
with whom he delighted to con- 
verse on the peaceful death of his 
father, and often with manly tears 
glistening in his eyes, would he 
advert to the value of religion, as 
discovered in that solemn hour. 

In 1809, he returned to London, 
where, though he did not enjoy 
the advantages which arise from 
the society of religious friends, yet 
the impression produced on his 
mind by the circumstances alluded 
to continued: he attended the mi- 
nistry of Dr. Winter, at New Court, 
and read in his closet those devo- 
tional works most adapted to his 
present state of feeling. 

One Lord’s-day evening, in De- 
cember 1810, he was engaged in 
reading the 3d sermon of Dr. Dod- 
dridge on Regeneration, and the 
third particular ‘‘ on the new Re- 
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solutions” of the regenerate, ex- 
cited in his mind peculiar satisfac- 
tion, as descriptive of his own ex- 
perience, but when he repeated the 
following passage— 

He feels his own weakness, and is so 
thoroughly aware of the treachery of his 
own heart, that he is almost afraid to ex- 
press in words the purpose which his very 
soul is forming: He is almost afraid to 
turn that purpose into a vow before God, 
lest the breach of that vow shouid increase 
his guilt: But this he can say, with re- 
penting Ephraim, Lord, Turn thou me, and 
I shall be turned ; and with David, Hold up 
my goings in thy paths, that my foot-steps 
may not slip. * | am exceeding frail; but, 
Lord, Be thou surety for thy servant for 
good, and then I shal! be safe! Do thou 
rescue me from temptations, and I shall be 
delivered! Do thou fill my heart with 
holy sentiments, and I will breathe them 
out before thee! Do thon excite and 
maintain a zeal for thy service, and then I 
will exert myself in it!” And when once 
a man is come to such a distrust of him- 
self; when like a little child, he stretches 
out his hand to be led by his heavenly 
Father, and trusts in his guardian care 
alone for his security and comfort—then, 


** At these words, I felt,” to 
use his own language, “‘ my mind 
overpowered with delight, so 
that tears of joy ran down my 
cheeks. I immediately fell on 
my knees, and never prayed more 
earnestly, than in repeating, ‘ Lord 
take me by the hand!’ I never 
experienced any thing equal to the 
exquisite delight which I then felt 
—I never, to my recollection, was 
less dependent upon myself. I 
prayed God to strengthen my weak 
resolutions. My mind was almost 
overpowered with holy joy.” 

Mr. Venning’s tranquillity was 
soon disturbed by doubts which 
were suggested to his mind con- 
cerning the divinity of the Saviour. 
He was, therefore, led to a careful 
perusal of the Scriptures, for in- 
formation upon that vital subject, 
and among his papers are several 
fragments, which prove, that he 
diligently collated many texts, 
to ascertain the amount of evi- 
dence in favour of the impugned 
doctrine. Having arrived at a 


satisfactory conclusion respecting 
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its truth, he would never allow 
himself to be led into a discussion 
of the subject again, but always 
turned the conversation to the great 
question of personal religion, which 
he found was a certain method of 
closing the. controversy. 

In the beginning of 1811, he was 
called to Dartmouth, Devon, to at- 
tend the funeral of his mother, and 
during the visit he became acquaint- 
ed with the Rev. T. Stenner, then 
labouring to revive the dissenting 
congregation over which the vener- 
ated JoHN FLAVELonce presided, 
but which Socinianism had well 
nigh destroyed. 

Mr. S. having obtained his con- 
fidence, he informed him of his 
religious experience, of his wish 
to join the church at New Court, 
and of those desires which prevailed 
in his soul to do the will of God. 

Hitherto Mr. V. knew nothing 
of the great schemes of usefulness, 
which occupied the attention of the 
religious public, but he accom- 
panied Mr. S. to some of the reli- 
gious anniversaries in May 1811, 
and was much interested with the 
meeting of the Tract Society, and 
particularly gratified on finding, 
that several Russian merchants, 
whom he well knew in the routine 
of business, were actively engaged 
in promoting its interests. 

He now proposed himself as a 
candidate for communion with the 
Independent Church, New Court. 
Long had he listened to the mini- 
stry of its venerable pastor Dr. 
Winter, with peculiar edification 
and enjoyment; but his very great 
diffidence had restrained him from 
communicating his feelings. <A 
sense of duty, and a desire of 
Christian-fellowship however over- 
came his reserve, and on the 6th 
of September, 1811, he was re- 
ceived into that society, which 
has the honour of having first ex- 
cited him to acts of Christian 
philanthropy. It is a maxim in 
the policy of this church, “ that all 
members shall according to their 
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61 
ability, engage in some work of 

lence. Several spheres of 
useful labour were therefore sug- 
gested to Mr. V.; but he chose to 
visit the sick, and in this self-deny- 
ing task, so unattractive to a man 
possessed by the spirit of this 
world, he patiently persevered, 
and did our space permit, we might 
extract from the little journal he 
kept of these “visits of mercy,” 
several affecting incidents, illus- 
trative of the gradual develope- 
ment of those principles, and of 
the formation of those habits, 
which prepared him for more ex- 
tended usefulness. 

The ardour of his mind in these 
benevolent occupations, is develop- 
ed in the following address, which 
we presume was delivered at the 
meeting of the Friendly Female So- 
ciety in 1813, after it had lost by 
death, a lady peculiarly distinguish- 
ed by her usefulness. Though long, 
it will be esteemed a pleasing speci- 
men of his piety and his eloquence : 


** Madam, --The death of our valuable 
sister Mrs. Emmerson, demands on our 
part this day, a solemn pause. There is a 
voice from the tomb of departed worth, 
and wisdom will listen to its salutary in- 
structions, to its wholesome admonitions, 
and to its cheering encouragements. It 
conveys to every ear this important les- 
son, that no vigour of constitution, no 
precautions of prudence, no measures of 
extensive usefulness, can ward off the 
stroke of death. , It admonishes the sloth- 
ful to bestir themselves; it urges the 
active onward to greater activity; to seize 
every opportunity of doing good, and to 
think nothing done while there remains 
any thing to be done. There is no work, 
no device, no planning of schemes for 
alleviating the ills of life in the grave. 
The bosom of our departed friend, will 
heave no more with sympathy for the lonely 
widow, and her fatherless children ; no 
more will her eye be moistened at the re- 
cital of distress; for which, till this excel- 
lent Institution, like an angel of God, in 
female form, held forth its hand, no one 
seemed to care. Silent for ever the 
tongue, which with affectionate persuasive 
energy, pleaded the cause of age, of dis- 
ease, of want. Her presence, which at 
our meeting gladdened every heart, and 
gave a new impulse to the best affections 
of the soul, we shall witness no more. We 
felt the force of her ardent piety, it ele- 
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vated the tenderness of our nature, it gave 
to the softness of the woman the mild 
sanctity of the saint; her example is be- 
fore us, and I trust it shall not be placed 
before us in vain. Likea torch, it should 
both guide and inflame. We hear her 
voice from the excelicat glory that en- 
virons ber. Translated into the language 
of mortals, it says--** O work while it is 
day, the night cometh in which no man 
can work. Seek out with the assiduity, 
which redceming love inspires; seck out 
the poor, the neglected, the unpitied of 
your own sex. Open the book of God to 
them. Its consolations are pure as their 
heavenly origin, and more refreshing than 
the breath of the morning. Direct their 
eyes to Him, whose divine person, whose 
all-perfect atonement and prevailing advo- 
cacy, whose laws and promises are the 
glory of the book, and the sheet anchor of 
human hope. ,Unite all your faculties in 
the good work in which you are engaged. 
Let love and growing esteem be the 
hallowed bonds which unite them, Re- 
sist the entrance of every feeling which 
would weaken your energies by di- 
viding your hearts. O could I be per- 
mitted to disclose to you the exalted feli- 
city to which the sovereign mercy of God 
my Saviour hath introduced me. Could 
I lead you through the ever living groves 
of paradise !—could I carry you in the 
manner of this heavenly world, through 
the islands of the blessed—could I place 
you under the shade of the tree of life— 
could I present to you the brightness of 
the Father’s glory, to the Lamb in the 
midst of the throne, with the marks of 
recent slaughter on his sacred bosom, the 
great loadstone of redeemed hearts—The 
sight would make seraphs of you all— 
would awaken a flame in your renewed 
hearts, which no selfishness, no ingrati- 
tude, no torpor, no apathy could ever ex- 
tinguish.”” Let us surrender our hearts 
to the force of truth, and the power of 
love. Let us persevere in our course of 
sacred benevolence ; let us study like our 
departed friend, to finish our course with 
joy in our own bosoms, with credit to the 
faith we profess, and with extensive bene- 
fit to the poor objects of this Institution. 
Heaven is on our side—every pious, every 
kind affection is on our side; the honour 
of female nature is involved in our pru- 
dence, our stability, our union, our un- 
ceasing exertions. Let it be ever recol- 
lected, and preserved in our memory, that 
the day is coming, and will soon be pre- 
sent, in which beauty, health, fair fame, 
rank, and whatever else is deemed of im- 
portance below, must for ever lose their 
influence ; and nothing remain of moment, 
but the favour of heaven, the image of the 
Saviour, the refined facnities of our sanc- 
tified natures, and that sentence from our 
Father's lips, which shall fix for ever our 
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character, and secure our blessedness. 
© Well done good and faithful servant, en- 
ter into the joy of the Lord.’” 


In 1815 he visited his friend Sten- 
ner at Dartmouth, after the mar- 
riage of that gentleman to his sister, 
Miss M.A. Venning, to whom he 
was much attached. To her on one 
occasion he said,** W hat good thing 
must I do, that I may inherit eternal 
life?” To which she promptly re- 
plied in the language of our Lord, 
‘* This is the work of God, that ye 
believe on him whom he hath sent,” 
which much affected him with the 
great simplicity and beauty of the 
Christian scheme.* 

Amidst the lovely scenery, which 
adorn the romantic banks of the 
Dart, Mr. V. did not forget to 
prosecute ‘ his Father’s business.” 
He united with a clergyman in 
the neighbourhood, Mr. Sten- 
ner, and a benevolent layman, 
to visit the poor of the town, in 
order to ascertain the want of 
Bibles, and finding 230 families 
destitute of the Scriptures, he soli- 
cited subscriptions from the more 
opulent inhabitants, to assist them 
in the purchase of them. He in- 
duced the poor to subscribe their 
pence, and as he saw the humble 
rustics cheerfully come to pay their 
mites, he said to his sister, ** This 
is the happiest day of my life.” 
Thus, when on what some would 
call a visit of pleasure, he secured 
the circulation of 435 copies of the 
word of life. On his return to 
London, the attention of the bene- 
volent was occupied by the alarm- 
ing increase of juvenile delin- 
quency, and the prisons of the 
metropolis were visited by several 


* This anecdote is related by the Rev. 
R. Knill, in his memoir of Mr. W. V., 
as having occurred before his union to the 
church at New Court, and as one of the 
means which led to his decided attach- 
ment to the Gospel; but in fact, it hap- 
pencd many months after. Mr. K. had 
not the opportunity of consulting his pri- 
vate papers, and consequently the account 
of his early history and religious experience 
in that work, is peculiarly inadequate, 
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gentlemen anxious to effect some 
reformation. In a letter to Mr. 
Stenner, January 1816, he says, 
** | have been visiting a poor tel- 
low in Newgate, who is sentenced 
to fourteen years transportation, 
and by a note I have just received 
from Dr. Winter, who has, I per- 
ceive, been to see him, 1 begin to 
hope, that he may change his 
course. He has a Bible and 
Doddridge’s “ Rise and Progress” 
to take with him. Amongst the 
prisoners, 1 saw several, who will 
in all probability, be executed. 
Their thoughtless gaiety, or rather 
insensibility, is so unnatural that 
it rather increases the horror of the 
place. I am not very busy at 
present, but I believe there is 
work cutting out forme. I hear 
there are 1100 boys in one parish 
who live by stealing, and there is 
a Committee of Bankers and 
Merchants who are desirous of 
correcting this great evil.” 

This refers to ‘* the Society for 
the Improvement of Prison Disci- 
pline,” which was formed in Lon- 
don in 1816, and of which he be- 
came an early and most efficient 
member. He usually visited the 
different prisons three timesa week, 
labouring to impart religious in- 
struction to their wretched inmates. 

Nothing but a powerful sense 
of religious duty could have so 
overcome his natural diffidence, 
as to have made him active in a 
work so peculiar and uninviting. 
Quoting the words of the Saviour, 
‘« I was sick, and ye visited me— 
I was in prison, and ye came unto 
me,” he once remarked to one 
of his sisters, ‘‘ Perhaps we have 
not known the Saviour as we 
should in these humble circum- 
stances.” 

“In one of the visits to the prison 
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in Cold Bath Fields, he perceived 
amidst the culprits, a fine lad of 
engaging manners and prepossess- 
ing countenance. Being struck 
with his appearance, he inquired 
particularly into his case, and 
found after the most minute inves- 
tigation, that he was imprisoned 
for the first offence. Anxious to 
snatch this juvenile offender from 
the jaws of ruin, he paid particular 
attention to him, giving him in- 
struction, watching his conduct, 
and looking for marks of contri- 
tion. In this he happily suc- 
ceeded, and the lad was after- 
wards placed with a respectable 
tradesman in the metropolis. His 
conduct with his master has invari- 
ably proved that Mr. Venning was 
not mistaken. During his last stay 
at St. Petersburg, he received a 
letter from this youth, eS 
all the feelings of a grateful heart 
to his benefactor and deliverer. 
The contents of this letter, toge- 
ther with the good conduct of the 
boy, amply repaid Mr. V. for all 
the toils he endured in the service 
of humanity. Had it not been for 
the timely aid of this good man, 
the poor youth might have asso- 
ciated with the hardened rebels 
who were confined in the same 
prison, and have been irretrievably 
lost. 

«« This circumstance operated on 
Mr. Venning’s mind in the most 
powerful manner, and so encou- 
raged him, that when he was once 
inviting a young gentleman to en- 
gage in the same benevolent la- 
bours, he said to him, ** Only suc- 
ceed in reclaiming one offender, and 
it will make you a prison man for 


ever.””* 





* Knill’s Memoir of W. Venning, Esq. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 


Sh te te teed 


ON THE CLAMOUR OF PREJUDICE 
WHICH THE SERIOUS CHRIS- 
TIAN HAS TO MEET. . 

Some portion of that obloquy and 

contempt which an injurious world 

cast upon Christ, falls to the lot 
of all his conscientious and zea- 
lous followers. Their names are 
often combined with degrading 
epithets, and their characters load- 
ed with slander and abuse. Now 
when hard speeches and bitter in- 
vectives are profusely poured forth 
from every quarter against the de- 

vout Christian, any one who has a 

single grain of good sense, and with 

it a particle of candour, might 
fairly ask the question, *‘ Why, 
what evil hath he done ?” 

The world eagerly replies, his 
principles are false and dangerous. 
He maintains mysteries, prefers 
faith to good works, and makes 
grace all his trust and all his tri- 
umph. These opinions lead to li- 
centiousness, and should they get 
ground and prevail, there will be 
an end to good order and morality. 
But what is the true state of the 
case’? The serious Christian does 
indeed assiduously read his Bible, 
adhering inflexibly to its sacred 
testimonies. And if to acknow- 
ledge ‘‘ That great is the mystery 
of godliness”—to espouse the doc- 
trine of salvation by free grace— 
to seek acceptance and peace with 
God entirely by faith in Christ Je- 
sus, and inward purity and comfort 
from the agency of the Holy Spi- 
rit, be to fall into dangerous errors, 
the charge cannot be rebutted. 
Every one, however, who is inti- 
mately acquainted with the sacred 
volume, will confess that these are 
the grand prominent principles of 
the Gospel ; principles which alone 
can sustain our hopes, and animate 
our hearts ; principles as salutary 
in their moral tendency, as they 


are sublime in their spiritual effects 
and final results. While the proud 
self-elated pharisee is mustering 
his empty forms, magnifying his 
specious virtues, and glorying in 
his fancied merits ; he who cordi- 
ally receives the great truths of 
Christianity, renounces all depend- 
ence on his own righteousness, 
is clothed with humility, and at 
once rejoices and glories in the 
Lord. 

*« Why, then, what evil hath he 
done?” The world replies, “ He 
is rigid, austere, and gloomy in his 
habits and manners. He is so 
strict and precise, as to wage war 
with the common customs of man- 
kind, and to refuse himself the 
most innocent indulgences, which 
he calls horrid crimes. He lays 
down puritanical rules for the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, proscribes 
theatres, balls, and cards; fears 
even to let the cheerful glass cir- 
culate freely at his table; and 
in a word, weighs his actions, 
watches his steps, measures his 
words, and regulates his very looks, 
as if Lent were to last the whole 
year, and life were to be regarded 
as a perpetual penance.” But 
surely it is rather strange, that the 
same breath should blow both hot 
and cold, that the serious Christian 
should be taxed at once with laxity 
in his principles, and unnecessary 
strictness in his practice. If his 
Opinions, as it is asserted, lead to 
licentiousness, we should not ex- 
pect to hear him blamed for carry- 
ing the sterner virtues too far. But 
malignity, though prying and vigi- 
lant, is often short-sighted, and 
through impatience to accomplish 
a favourite object, is apt to employ 
ill assorted means, and measures 
which counteract each other. The 
two charges to which we have 
above referred, are so inconsistent, 
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that both cannot be sustained ; nor 
can we hear them stated and urged, 
without recollecting, that certain 
Jewish elders said, ‘‘ He casteth 
out devils by Beelzebub, the prince 
of the devils.” While the con- 
densed essence of hatred and ran- 
cour impetuously forced a passage 
through their lips, they seem at the 
moment, to have forgotten that 
their very insinuation involved in 
it the grossest absurdity. 

Admitting, then, that the Chris- 
tian conscientiously abstains from 
the low haunts, and the high-po- 
lished resorts of sensual gratifica- 
tion; admitting that he is neither 
found at the playhouse, nor the 
gaming-house, at the luxurious 
feast, nor the midnight revel, but 
chooses rather to spend his time in 
the calm enjoyment of domestic 
pleasures, or the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of some arduous and honour- 
able work, there can be no great 
harm in all this. As his conduct 
in relative and moral duties will 
stand the ordeal of the closest 
scrutiny, and yet the clamour of 
prejudice swells and runs high 
against him, we again put the ques- 
tion, «‘ Why, what evil hath he 
done?” The world replies, “ He 
is of an uncharitable and censori- 
ous spirit. He disturbs the peace 
of his friends and neighbours by 
introducing religion out of season, 
and condemns all who differ from 
him. 

Bur the matter of this accusa- 
tion should not be taken in the 
gross, unsifted, unexamined. Per- 
haps it will be found, that the man 
of the world abounds in charity 
for sin, finding fair names and veils 
to cover, and urging soft soothing 
apologies to excuse it; whereas 
the Christian shews his hatred to 
sin and his charity for the souls de- 
ceived and enslaved by it. The 
former, graced as it may be, and 
often is, by winning smiles and 
gentle accents, is false candour ; 
the latter, under a form and man- 
ner somewhat severe and repulsive, 
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is nevertheless true benevolence. 
When a good man who cannot 
bear evil, at any time gives pain 
by reproving it, he does this with 
the same design as the physician 
prescribes bitter medicine to impart 
health, or the surgeon lances a 
wound to prevent mortification and 
effect a cure. If genuine charity 
is manifested more by deeds than 
words, that person is of the most 
charitable spirit, who most denies 
himself to make costly sacrifices 
and vigorous persevering exertions 
for the spiritual and eternal inte- 
rests of his fellow-creatures. The 
man who visits the deep recesses 
of ignorance and misery, to in- 
struct and reclaim the vicious, to 
pity and relieve the wretched, is 
the bright exemplar, not the boast- 
ing eulogist of virtue, a follower 
and fair epistle of Christ, not a 
cold formalist, a blank in the world, 
or a blot in the church. But if 
the Christian is sound in principle, 
upright in conduct, and of a bene- 
volent spirit, and the outcry of 
prejudice still rises and spreads, 
the question returns, “ Why, what 
evil hath he done?” The world 
replies, “‘ He is a fanatic and a 
hypocrite.” 

When the character presents no 
specific points which are found to 
be vulnerable, this vague, indefi- 
nite, sweeping charge, is brought 
forward. The man is evidently in 
earnest about religion ; his morals 
also are confessedly good. True, 
but his zeal is enthusiasm, and his 
morality and holiness are only ap- 
pearance and pretence. Rather 
than find a favourable verdict, fic- 
tion shall be called in to supply 
the place of facts. The fruit, it 
seems, is not now to decide the 
quality of the tree. 


*¢ The world, grown old, her deep discern- 
ment shows, 

Claps spectacles on her sagacious nose, 

Peruses closely the true Christian’s face, 

And finds it a mere mask of sly grimace ; 

Usurps God’s office, lays his bosom bare, 

And finds hypocrisy close Jurking there,” 
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But shrewd and deep as the dis- 
cernment of the world is, we have 
already shewn, that its censures 
are frequently so ill-adjusted and 
self-contradictory, as to fall and 
crumble to dust by their own 
weakness. When, for example, 
the religious man is called an en- 
thusiast and a hypocrite, are not 
these characters, in the very nature 
of things, strongly opposed to 
each other? Those who have any 
acquaintance with the powers of 
human nature, and the springs of 
human action, have ever thought, 
that a system of deceit and artfully 
contrived villany, must be speedily 
detected and overthrown, if it be 
combined with a zeal which is nei- 
ther tempered by suavity, nor timed 
by prudence. Who can repress a 
smile, when told, that the same 
person that is represented as nearly 
void of reason and common sense, 
is also full of profound projects 
and subtle impenetrable designs? 
at once an object of contempt and 
of terror? But many are ready to 
swallow and digest the strongest 
paradoxes, and to vent the grossest 
incongrtuities, if they can only as- 
perse, slander, and revile the faith- 
ful people of God. 

“« Marvel not if the world hate 
you; ye know that it hated me 
before it hated you.” Such was the 
warning of Jesus, and it should 
never be forgotten by his true dis- 
ciples in every age and every coun- 
try. He who is not willing to go 
forth without the camp, bearing the 
reproach of Christ ; he who is not 
prepared to pursue his course 
through evil report, as well as good 
report, is as yet untrained and un- 
fit for the Christian warfare and 
the heavenly race. 

Amicus B. 
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THE PASTOR’S RETROSPECT. 
No. XI. 





(To the Editors.) 
The following Narrative being an unvar- 
nished relation of facts, and the arguments 
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those which were spontaneously prod uced by the 
occasion, I beg leave to introduce them to the 
notice of your readers, in that series of Papers 
to which you have regularly assigned a niche in 
uour useful publication. For the entire au- 
thenticity of the following statement, you will 
permit me to make myself accountable, both to 


you and your numerous readers. Trusting 
that it will be made useful, 
I remain, your’s, c. EAGLET. 





THE EAST INDIA CAPTAIN. 


PROVIDENCE is a machine of a 
complicated nature, and some of 
its wheels so minute as to escape 
human observation ; yetoften, even 
the smallest impulse given to it by 
the Divine hand, produces effects 
admirable and of the highest im- 
portance, This observation is ex- 
cited by the following occurrence: 
—A Dissenting Minister, in a coun- 
try town, was led by a trifling cir- 
cumstance of a worldly nature, in 
the beginning of the present year, 
to call on a family belonging to 
the National Church; his attention 
was particularly directed to a 
young man (a reputed infidel), who 
had lately commanded a trading 
vessel in the East Indies, whose 
squalid countenance and emaciated 
frame gave indications, too plain, 
that his earthly career was fast 
approaching its termination. Hav- 
ing made some inquiries relative 
to his health, sympathizing with 
him in his afflictions, and dropping 
a few reflections on the vanity of 
all sublunary enjoyments, and the 
certainty of death, he was taking 
his leave, when the young man 
said, in a very expressive manner, 
*« I often see you pass by my win- 
dow; I should feel obliged if you 
would sometimes call on me ;” 
which, of course, the Minister rea- 
dily promised to do. ‘The request 
being altogether unexpected, the 
Minister was led to hope, rather 
than believe, that his mind was the 
subject of some serious impres- 
sions; accordingly he called the 
next day, and found him sur- 
rounded with his gay companions, 
who were endeavouring to amuse 
him with the news in the public 
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papers, and the occurrences of the 
neighbourhood : perceiving no pro- 
bability of an opportunity of use- 
fulness, he departed, saying he 
would see him sometime when he 
was less engaged. The next day 
he renewed his visit, and thinking 
it possible that circumstances might 
again occur to prevent conversa- 
tion, he selected a few tracts, 
which he thought calculated to di- 
rect his attention to the Bible, and 
which, if nothing more could be 
done, he would have an opportu- 
nity of placing in his hand. How- 
ever, when the Minister entered 
the room, he found no person with 
him but a sister; when the young 
man, bursting into tears, said, ae | 
was sorry that our communication 
was prevented yesterday, by con- 
versation in which I do not feel the 
smallest interest, and indeed is 
now become irksome and disagree- 
able; it is with you I want to 
speak, and to inform you of the 
state of my mind. Unhappily,” 
said he, “ early in life my mind 
became sceptical, and I imbibed 
the principles of infidelity; not 
that I ever found scepticism to be 
a source of happiness (though I 
have heard others say they have), 
but now it affords me no cheering 
ray, no animating hope, but is pro- 
ductive of the most abject wretch- 
edness and misery; and no man 
can describe the pangs and horrors 
of my soul; but yet” added he, 
with a striking emphasis, ‘ this is 
my peculiarly melancholy case, | 
cannot believe the Bible: the devil, 
or I know not what, employs all 
those weapons, which I once used 
against Christianity, to wound and 
torment my mind. Oh! what can 
1 do?” The Minister requested 
him to state some of his strongest 
objections to what he considered 
the volume of inspiration, and 
then he would endeavour to reply. 
It would, perhaps, be to little pur- 
pose to relate the partieulars of a 
long conversation, as his objec- 
tions were those common to all in- 
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fidels, and the answers such as 
may be found in every defence of 
Christianity, only that the Minister 
soon discovered that the young 
man was possessed of a vigorous 
mind, a discriminating judgment, 
and a brilliant imagination; and 
the readiness with which he quoted 
from the Scriptures, gave an idea 
that he had read the Bible with at- 
tention; but this idea afterwards 
was found not to be correct, as 
he soon confessed that most of 
what he knew of the Bible was 
from those quotations which infi- 
dels had selected for purposes of 
obloquy and defamation. Tt being 
perceived that a protracted dis- 
cussion was too much for a frame 
so feeble, the Minister, after having 
furnished the young man with a 
few tracts, and Bishop Burnett’s 
Life of Rochester, which he pro- 
mised to read with attention, left 
him. From this period he refused to 
see his late associates, and devoted 
his time, as his strength would per- 
mit, to reading, meditation, and 
prayer. The Minister having now, 
at all times, a free access to him, 
his visits were frequent; but being 
unwilling to intrude too much on 
your pages, only some prominent 
circumstances of the subsequent 
conversations will be related. The 
first subject was naturally the evi- 
dences and certainty of the Divine 
inspiration of the holy Scrip- 
tures which led to consider the 
striking agreement there was be- 
tween prophecy and fact, in a va- 
riety of well known and attested 
instances, to which the young 
man listened with earnest attention 
and astonishment, acknowledging 
‘* that all was striking, but that to 
him it was a view of the subject 
entirely new.” But it was the har- 
mony that subsisted between the 
Old Testament and the New which 
appeared to make the greatest im- 
pression on his mind, especially 
the fulfilment of the prophecies in 
the life, sufferings, and death of 
the Son of God, “ How interest- 
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ing,” says he, ‘is the subject, and 
yet how strange that hitherto it 
had escaped my observation. I 
am almost constrained to say, that 
it bears full conviction to my mind 
of the inspiration of the Scriptures.” 
Having intimated that if the reality 
of the miracles of Christ could be 
proved, it would tend much to the 
removing of some doubts he enter- 
tained respecting the divinity of 
the Saviour’s mission; ‘* but,” ad- 
ded he, ‘‘ they are only recorded 
by the Evangelists, who were the 
professed friends of Christ, and 
therefore personally interested, and 
probably combined, in order to 
delude and deceive.” The Minister 
replied, that the reality of the mi- 
racles was admitted even by the 
first writers against Christianity, 
and was about to produce some 
instances, when, with a solemnity 
and a pathos inexpressible, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Profane, or even eccle- 
siastical history, will not do for a 
dying man; 1 want much more 
than this.” The Minister then di- 
rected his attention to the miracles 
themselves, on the man that was 
born blind and received his sight, 
and then put the question, ‘“‘ Were 
the friends of Christ the only per- 
sons that attested the truth of this 
miracle?” He replied, that ‘this 
was to him a novel way of reason- 
ing ; but he thought it was fair, and 
it must be conceded that others 
bore witness to the fact beside the 
friends of Christ.” The miracle of 
the loaves and fishes was also no- 
ticed ; and he wasthen asked, “‘ whe- 
ther the thousands that were fed 
were all of them the friends of 
Christ?” ‘ No,” said he, “ it is 
evident that most of them were his 
enemies.”’ ‘The instance of Laza- 
rus was next adduced, as raised 
from the dead; and it was added, 
that the enemies of Christ were so 
fully convinced of the reality of 
the miracle, that they sought to 
put Lazarus to death, because, for 
his sake, many believed on him. 
** This,” said he, ‘‘ is conviction, 
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this is satisfactory to my mind, this 
is evidence from the mouth of an 
enemy.” The resurrection of Christ 
then came under discussion : as he 
had said, ** could he be fully per- 
suaded of the truth of Christ rising 
from the dead, a full conviction of 
the divinity of his mission must be 
the consequence,” but here again, 
he added, ‘‘ } must advert to a 
remark I have already made, that 
it is necessary it be proved by the 
testimony of anenemy.” The Mi- 
nister then requested to know his 
opinion on the general feeling of 
the public mind at Jerusalem, at 
the period of the crucifixion? 
«« Evidently” said he ‘* hostile ; 
and there were but a few friends 
that he had in the metropolis of 
Judea.” ‘“* How then” it was 
asked, ‘‘ came it to pass, that we 
soon find it recorded that many 
thousands believed firmly in Jesus 
Christ as the Messiah? Had there 
any thing new occurred, but the 
resurrection of Christ, that could 
have effected such a revolution in 
the mind of the Jews relative to 
Jesus as the Christ? and was not 
their embracing him as the Mes- 
siah, the strongest demonstration 
they could give of their entire be- 
lief in his resurrection from the 
dead?” *‘* True,” said he, ‘‘ we 
have here the testimony of an ene- 
my, but I had never thought of this 
way of obtaining it.” Saul of 
Tarsus, the obdurate enemy of 
Christ, and the cruel persecutor of 
his followers, was then produced, 
as affording a striking evidence of 
the truth of the resurrection of 
Christ; who, notwithstanding a 
prejudice that appeared inveterate, 
from evidence powerfully over- 
whelming, was constrained to say, 
“‘ last of all he was seen of me 
also;” and so fully was he per- 
suaded of the fact, (and Saul ap- 
peared to be an honest man, whe- 
ther we consider him as a Pharisee 
or a preacher of Christianity) that 
this became a prominent feature of 
his ministration, testifying every 
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where to the Jews, amidst the most 
furious persecutions, that Jesus, 
whom they said was dead, was 
alive. ‘* The arguments” said he, 
‘* are powerful, but I will think 
them over again and again, and 
then you shall know the impres- 
sions they have left on my mind.” 
At the next interview, after some 
discussion on what he called 
“* misgivings, rather than doubts,” 
which he said “ were produced by 
his former diabolical reasonings 
and principles,” <<‘ for,” says he, 
«« T know not what epithet to use 
sufficiently strong to express my 
hatred,” he professed his entire be- 
lief in the doctrine of Revelation, 
and his full persuasion of the di- 
vine commission of Jesus, as the 
Saviour of sinners; and added, 
** what could I do now without this 
Saviour, vile sinneras lam! Once 
I thought (though I knew there 
were some blemishes in my cha- 
racter), there were some exce!len- 
cies; but now I see that all my 
life and all my actions have been 
continually under the influence of 
an evil heart and corrupt princi- 
ples: some people tell me that 
they can derive consolation from 
the recollection of some traits of 
virtue and morality in their con- 
duct; and others can be satisfied 
with the goodness of their hearts ; 
but they are altogether unlike me; 
no moral excellence do I possess; 
my heart is all vile, and I can only 
say, God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner! If I am to be saved by the 
deeds of the law, or justified by 
my own works, I am certain of 
being lost for ever: but I think I 
perceive in the Gospel a plan of 
salvation suited to a sinner; and 
sometimes [ hope that in this very 
way God can save me.” Much 
more to this purpose was said, the 
purport of which must be obvious, 
and therefore need not be related. 
From this time he was visited by 
many serious friends, who all, with 
wonder and gratitude, acknow- 
ledged the Divine power and 
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goodness,exclaiming, “‘ What hath 
God wrought!” While witnessing 
his deep humiliation, unaffected 
piety, earnest prayer, and his grow- 
ing knowledge of Jesus Christ, 
«« Q,” said he one day, ‘‘ what do 
I see? What dol feel? How 
changed every thing ? Those things 
that were the objects of my dearest 
delight, are now my aversion; 
prayer, which, till now, I never 
oved and never practised, is my 
sweetest, my habitual employ ; 
and that Jesus, whom I had de- 
spised, is the object of my supreme 
regard; yes, I must call upon him 
as long as I live.” At another 
time, he enquired “‘ What degree 
of faith was necessary to salva- 
tion ?” and on being answered that 
salvation was annexed to a sincere 
faith, and that we read in the 
Scriptures of a little faith, even as 
a grain of mustard seed, as well as 
of a strong and a great faith— 
‘* Well,” said he, ‘* my deep con- 
cern about the matter, and even my 
doubts and fears, are evidences to 
me that I have some faith; but I 
want to see things as clear as the 
sun in the firmament; and to be as 
fully persuaded of my salvation as 
I am of my existence.” In sue- 
ceeding visits, his mind appeared 
in nearly the same frame, and, 
though not expressing a full as- 
surance, yet manifesting a pleasing 
hope of a blissful immortality from 
the mercy of God, through the 
blood and righteousness of the 
great Redeemer. Circumstances 
now prevented the Minister from 
calling on him for about a week ; 
but when he did call, he was told 
that he would never see him more; 
that he had appeared to be dying 
the last two days: that the convul- 
sive agonies were so strong upon 
him, as to render him insensible to 
every surrounding object, and he 
spake to no one, and every moment 
was expected to be his last. All, 
therefore, the Minister could do, 
was to lift up his heart to God on 
his behalf, and withdraw: but he 
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had not been long in his house, 
before a sister of the young man 
called to say that her mother had 
informed her brother that his friend 
the Minister had called: the name 
appeared to act on his feelings as 
an electric shock, and with eager- 
ness he enquired ‘“* Why did he 
not come up and see me?” On 
being answered, that he appeared 
in so much bodily pain, they sup- 
posed him incapable of seeing any 
person: he replied ‘“‘ you know 
nothing about it; my bodily pains 
are not to be taken into considera- 
tion; but it is my soul that is full 
of trouble; I must see the Mini- 
ster.” Being informed that they 
would send for him, and there was 
no doubt he would soon be there, 
he rose from his bed, dressed him-- 
self, and, on the Minister’s arrival, 
was about to enter another room. 
On seeing the Minister, with horror 
in his countenance, he said, ‘“‘ O 
Sir, no human being can conceive 
what I have suffered the last three 
days; Zam in torments, I am in 
torments! On being asked what 
was the matter, he said, in a tone 
of distractive agony, ‘‘ I do not 
know that Jesus Christ is a divine 
being ; and, if he be not, I am 
damned for ever; for none but a 
Divine Being can save my soul.” 
A long conversation then took 
aa on the subject; when his 

orror subsided, his countenance 
became composed, and hope was 
restored to his soul; and the next 
day the Minister was received with 
a pleasing smile, and with saying, 
** it is all right now; the fear of 
death is taken from me; I can trust 
Him with confidence ; if it be his 
will, I am ready to depart to-day, 
but, if for his glory, I would re- 
main longer in the body; but, 
knowing the deceitfulness of my 
heart, and the power of temptation, 
if it were left to my own choice, I 
think I would die now.” From 
this time, he was enabled to place 
an unshaken confidence in the Sa- 
viour, and appeared to enjoy that 
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peace which no man could take 
from him; with the tranquillity of 
his mind, there was a reaction of 
bodily strength, and for several 
weeks, he was able to take jour- 
nies of some miles in the country ; 
but a relapse speedily hurried his 
body to the tomb, and his soul, we 
trust, to the bosom of his God. 
During his last fit of illness, the 
Minister being himself confined by 
affliction, was not able to see him; 
but he had the satisfaction of being 
informed, by several pious persons 
who were with him, that to the last 
he continued hanging all his hopes 
on the Saviour, and died in peace ; 
and, with one accord, they were 
constrained to say— 
** Great God of wonders, all thy ways 
Are matchless, godlike, and divine ; 
But the fair glories of thy grace 
More godlike, and unrivall’d shine. 
Who is a pard’ning God like thee, 
And who has grace so rich and free.” 
PEDUM. 
THE CLAIM OF EDUCATED YOUTH 

TO INTELLIGENT RELIGIOUS 

INSTRUCTION. 

(To the Editors.) 

Gentlemen, 

HaAvinG been requested to con- 
tribute to your valuable miscel- 
lany, which I regard as a work 
fitted to promote, not the cause of 
Protestant nonconformity alone, 
but also through this medium to 
advance the grand interests of di- 
vine truth and human happiness in 
general, I forward to you the fol- 
lowing remarks, which, should they 
be considered suitable for insertion, 
are very much at your service. 

In thinking of some topic as the 
foundation of a brief paper, one 
has presented itself which I deem 
of importance, and which I could 
wish to see pursued by some abler 
hand. It is the claim which the 
youth of the present day have on 
those who are in any way intrusted 
with their religious instruction, to 
form them, so far as it is in their 
power as instruments, to a piety of 
an intelligent and enlightened or- 
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der, not merely on account of the 
desirableness that the professors 
of serious religion should kee 

pace, in some degree, with the in- 
creasing knowledge of the age, 
but particularly with a view to the 
counteraction of the danger arising 
from the spirit of infidelity, under 
its various aspects. We live ina 
period, when the circumstantial 
obstacles to the progress of vital 
Christianity in the hearts of men, 
are of a different kind from what 
they once were. Persecution no 
longer rages in our highly-favoured 
land. This, when it existed, was, 
no doubt, a mighty engine in re- 
pressing the forwardness of a 
merely nominal profession. But 
tortures, scaffolds, flames, and 
death proved to the church a re- 
fining furnace. The dross was 
separated, however much it resem- 
bled the gold, but the pure metal 
remained. The spirit of Christia- 
nity was driven into her strong 
holds. She retired to the penetra- 
lia of her temple, and heard the 
voice of God calling her to high 
enterprises and mighty deeds ; and 
warmed by the fire that burned on 
the altar with a purer flame, be- 
cause fed only by the vital air of a 
faith in things invisible, that was 
wholly unadulterated with the ele- 
ments of the world, she was roused 
up to a magnanimity which casts 
the shade of an everlasting eclipse 
over all the false chivalry and 
glory that dazzle the eye of sense ; 
and the blood of the martyrs be- 
came the seed of the church. In 
the present day the case is altered ; 
we enjoy to a great extent liberty 
of conscience, the natural birth- 
right of men; but there are dan- 
gers existing, which, though not so 
appalling, are still of a kind to 
demand vigorous efforts. to guard 
against them, and to meet the 
causes by which they are produced. 
One striking feature of the present 
times is the spirit of infidelity, in 
its different degrees and bearings, 
and J think the aspect whieh it has, 
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and may in future have, towards 
young persons of reading and in- 
telligence in the congregations of 
Protestant dissenters, is deserving 
of special notice. It is very true 
that infidelity embodied in its true 
shape, and seen in the exercise of 
its own proper attributes, may 
justly be considered as too revolt- 
ing to endanger them. We have 
many proofs that its genuine ten- 
dency is to destroy all moral ex- 
cellence, to obliterate even the 
beauty which must be allowed to 
cling to the fragments that remain 
of natural virtue from the wreck 
of the fall, to undermine the foun- 
dations even of present happiness, 
and to overthrow all laws human 
and divine. But the spirit of infi- 
delity is a Proteus which can make 
itself visible in a thousand images 
and shapes of fascination. It isa 
demon of darkness who knows 
how to clothe himself in the beauty 
of an angel of light. It can imi- 
tate the forms of truth and senti- 
ment, and charity and goodness, 
and like the magicians of Egypt, 
it can exercise its enchantments in 
mockery of the living God. Every 
one who has thought at all on the 
subject, must be aware how far the 
literature of our age is from being 
Christianized. I do not mean that 
every book that issues from the 
press, ought to be a volume of ser- 
mons, or a religious novel, and still 
less that it should be pervaded by 
a tone and a phraseology, that 
might in justice merit the brand of 
cant and enthusiasm. No, let li- 
terature stand on its own ground, 
but then that ground should be 
regarded as a territory bound as in 
a league of amity and defence to 
the kingdom which is not of this 
world. Christianity, if it be worth 
any thing, should have a claim on 
every thing, and though we are far 
enough from this state of things at 
present, yet the time no doubt will 
come, when that claim will be ac- 
knowledged and yielded in a more 
full and enlightened manner than 
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it has ever been. Infidelity, how- 
ever, has not confined itself to the 
regions even of literature, of which 
it has too long claimed to be the 
god. It has put on the mask of 
Christianity, and has endeavoured 
to reduce the religion of Jesus 
Christ to a system of mere theism, 
by omitting and explaining away 
almost every one of its peculiari- 
ties. Between a speculative in- 
difference or aversion to the whole 
compass of the humbling and sa- 
cred truths of the Gospel, and ab- 
solute infidelity indeed, there are 
several stages, but the descent once 
begun, like that to the shades be- 
low, in the Roman poet, is easy ; 
and the way is enchanted with a 
variety of delusive phantoms, that 
have learned to beguile by assum- 
ing the names of candour, bene- 
volence, charity, and sobriety. 
Now in what manner should the 
spirit of infidelity, as it pervades 
e literature of the age, and as it 
is found in a still more subtilized 
form in some who, nevertheless, do 
uot profess to reject Christianity 
as a whole, be counteracted in its 
tendencies to seduce the young and 
the intelligent. They cannot be 
barred from the flowery regions of 
literature—these regions, however, 
even when not polluted with the 
monuments of absolute impiety, 
are often dangerous, because the 
moral sentiments and dispositions 
inculcated, exemplified, and ap- 
lauded in a great part of our popu- 
ar literary authors, are frequently 
very far from being those which 
are recognized as valuable in the 
school of Christianity. These 
young persons of reading, and who 
ave a thirst for knowledge, can- 
not be prevented from thinking on 
and inquiring into different religi- 
ous sentiments, nor is it desirable 
that they should. They may be 
thrown, however, in the way of 
seeing errors in religion clothed in 
a form which may have too sure a 
tendency to beguile their under- 
standing and allure their hearts, 
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Now since it is necessary and im- 
portant that the spirit of free in- 
quiry and literary reading, should 
not be checked among youth in 
religious families, what is the best 
mode of neutralizing the evil which 
may result from what in itself is 
good? 

I know of no other method than 
making it a particular object to 
train up young persons to the most 
intelligent views of the Christian 
religion, Let the arguments be 
set before them from the very com- 
mencement — the arguments on 
which Christianity is built, as soon 
as they are capable of understand- 
ing them, and which is probably 
earlier than some would be inclined 
to suppose. It is to be feared that 
while great attention is paid in fa- 
milies often to catechetical instruc- 
tions, even to the overloading of 
the memory and the tedium of the 
mind, the evidences of Christianity, 
on which a number of small and 
easy treatises are extant, and which 
might be rendered interesting even 
to very young minds, are lamen- 
tably neglected. On this subject 
I beg to quote a passage from a 
note to a book entitled ‘ Contem- 
plations,’ by John Ryland, of 
Northampton, who, with that pe- 
culiar ardour which his writings 
indicate to have characterized him, 
says, ‘* I cannot forbear declaring, 
with a degree of warmth, that bor- 
ders upon bitterness, grief, and in- 
dignation, after the experience of 
twenty-nine years, in the province 
of educating youth, that out of 
above five hundred young persons, 
of all ages, from seven to twenty, 
who have come under my care, I 
have never had one youth who had 
been instructed in the solid evi- 
dences of the Christian religion, 
by his parents or former tutors. If 
my observation is a specimen of 
the state of the British youth in 
general, no wonder that the nation 
is going back to popery and athe- 
ism.” This was written at the dis- 
tance of nearly half a century, 
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and great improvements have taken 
place since that period, in the va- 
rious departments of education, 
and in religious education among 
the rest. Still it is to he feared 
that the fundamental subjects of 
the truth. of Christianity, and the 
inspiration of its apostles and 
evangelists are not, so generally as 
they ought, made a distinct topic 
of instruction to young persons. 
Let them be taught that the religion 
they profess is not merely heredi- 
tary, but is founded in argument 
and truth. This will make them 
respect it, to say the least. It 
should be distinctly pointed out to 
them, that the views of truth which 
have always been entertained by 
the great bulk of professing Chris- 
tians in every age, on the great 
outlines of the scheme of Chris- 
tianity, while they can only become 
efficient through a divine influence 
attending their presentation to the 
mind, are still such as command at 
least the assent of the judgment, 
when fairly met in the way of in- 
vestigation and argument. If the 
spirit of this idea were more acted 
on in families, would it not have a 
tendency to promote very greatly 
the cause of truth, to undermine 
and prevent error, and to further 
the best happiness of the rising 
age? I should like to see a paper 
on this subject by some other and 
more skilful hand, the only aim 
here having been to throw out the 
hint. 
I remain, Gentlemen, 

Y our obedient humble servant, 
Jan. 21, 1825. a. 
ON RELIGIOUS FRAMES AND 
FEELINGS. 

GENUINE personal piety, like 
every thing else really excellent, 
has its counterfeits and specious 
imitations. As there are sticklers 
for orthodoxy, so there are pre- 
tenders to Christian experience, 
whose temper and conduct disho- 
nour the creed aad injure the cause 
which they eagerly espouse. The 
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consequence is, that many appeat 
to be so much afraid of being 
ranked with enthusiasts, or infected 
with their spirit, as to double their 
guard on this side, without being 
aware that dangers equally great, 
though not perhaps equally palpa- 
ble, are to be apprehended in the 
opposite direction. Such persons 
often insinuate a suspicion of in- 
sincerity, or fulminate a charge of 
weakness against those who mani- 
fest a deep solicitude about the 
frames and feelings of their own 
minds. ‘ Religion,” say they, 
‘* has its chief seat in the under- 
standing, and its best effect is a 
sacred, serene, and uniform tran- 
quillity of heart. All powerful 
emotions, whether painful or plea- 
sant, all trembling fears and confi- 
dent hopes, all depths of grief and 
heights of joy, are to be deprecated 
and discouraged.” Now we rea-- 
dily grant, that religion is a rea+ 
sonable service, and ought of course 
to engage the rational faculties of 
man, but we contend that the chief 
seat of its vital operations is the 
heart. While the heart remains 
unaffected and insensible, the most 
luminous ideas which pass, in suc- 
cessive trains through the mind, will 
make no salutary impression, pro- 
duce no spiritual benefit, The fa- 
natic, indeed, may have his pas- 
sions kindled by an unhallowed 
fire, but the cold speculatist, who 
despises his flights and fancies, is 
just as far from the life and power 
of true faith. And if the one is 
in danger of judging erroneously 
concerning his own state, from the 
strength of his emotions rather than 
their tendency, is not the other 
equally liable to be deceived by 
depending on the clearness of his 
views, and the closeness of his 
reasonings? May not the uniform 
quiet and torpor of the mind, be 
mistaken for the calm unruffied 
tranquillity, which is supposed to 
be the highest and happiest effect 
of Christian principle? Perhaps 
if the account is fairly balanced, 
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this latter species of self-deception 
is both more common, and more 
dangerous, than the former. Do 
not reason and scripture teach the 
sincere believer the necessity of 
incessant vigilance and circum- 
spection? Nor are the fallacies 
which affect experience, of less 
consequence than the errors which 
relate to doctrine. He finds in- 
ternal weakness and depravity, and 
sees a thousand perils and tempta- 
tions around him, and is therefore 
called by every sacred precept, and 
bound by every sacred principle, 
to watch over his own deceitful 
heart, and exercise himself daily 
to keep a conscience void of offence 
both towards God and towards 
men. A cold indifference, with 
respect to the spiritual frames and 
feelings of the mind, is, to say the 
least, so nearly allied to the culpa- 
ble temper of the Laodiceans, as 
to lay us justly open to the sharp 
rebuke which they received from 
the great Head of the Church. A 
meek, sober, unassuming Christian, 
who knows how much hypocrisy 
and enthusiasm abound in the pro- 
fessing world, will, for obvious 
reasons, be cautious in speaking 
of his dark and bright hours, his 
conflicts and comforts, but it is im- 
possible that he should be exempt 
from a deep and holy solicitude. 
Like Enoch, he will be concerned 
to walk with God; like David, to 
commune with his own heart on 
his bed and be still; like the Apos- 
tle John and his brethren in tribu- 
lation, to hold fellowship with the 
Father and with his Son Jesus 
Christ. The characteristic duties 
and privileges of the Christian, 
eomprehend an ample region and 
a lofty range of the true sublime, 
with which the mere man of senti- 
mental taste, and the philosophic 
theologian are entirely unacquaint- 
ed. While they are intent on the 
means of quickening and invigo- 
ere | the intellect, or inereas- 
ing the stock of their ideas, or 
forming and connecting systems 
which are to be the basis of fortune 
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or fame, his concern is to study the 
will, to possess the favour, to en- 


joy the presence, and bear the 


image of God. In the prosecution 
of these designs, every one con- 
versant with genuine godliness 
knows, that numerous difficulties 
occur. ‘Thence the combat between 
the flesh and the spirit, between 
the remains of sin and the living 
active principles of holiness. If 
the keen man of business, and the 
aspiring scholar, lament the inter- 
ruptions which disconcert their 
plans, or retard their progress to- 
wards the objects they respectively 
pursue, how much more may the 
Christian mourn over those things, 
which rob him of that spiritual 
profit and pleasure which arise 
from cordial and complacent inter- 
course with heaven? He droops 
and languishes amidst the distract- 
ing and deadening cares of the 
world, and pants for his own ele- 
ment, the sacred presence of God. 
Happy is he, when renewed with 
strength, he can mount up as on 
eagles’ wings, leaving the stormy 
regions of sin and strife, to com- 
mune with the Father of spirits, 
and inhale life and joy at the foot- 
stool of his throne. 

Amicus B. 
RELIGION A CONCERN OF THE 

HEART. 

Most men seem to admit, that re- 
ligion is a subject of infinite im- 
portance, and whatever practical 
contradiction they may give to 
this, yet they still feel their need 
of religion to afford them support 
and consolation under the varied 
and recurring vicissitudes of life. 
They are always intending to pay 
it a more serious regard, and to 
set about the pursuit of it with 
more sincerity and ardour—they 
would have done so before, but 
they have been hindered whenever 
they have thought of it; theirhearts 
have been entangled by the cares 
of this world, with trouble, or 
riches, or the pursuit of pleasure ; 
or if free from these, they have 
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found the subject difficult and 
forbidding —they have had infidel 
doubts, or unbelieving fears, and 
they could not even enter the 
school of Christ without humiliat- 
ing feelings, painful self-denial, 
or hard.sacrifices, and so a reluc- 
tant heart has made them draw 
back, or flee to the greatest possi- 
ble distance, to get rid of the 
thoughts of religion; or it has 
kept them lingering on the thresh- 
old, without acquiring resolution 
enough to take upon them the 
yoke of Christ. Their heart has 
wavered, their resolution has fal- 
tered—the cross—the yoke—the 
submission—the sacrifice of che- 
rished idols—the obedience—the 
purity —all these have built up a 
brazen wall before them, or put a 
lion in the way that they could 
not proceed. This is the situation 
of multitudes, especially among 
the young, who are neither tainted 
with infidelity, nor blind to the 
excellence of true religion. Many 
continue in such a state, resolving 
and re-resolving, but go out of life 
at last undecided characters, and 
leave behind them no satisfactory 
evidence that they had consecrated 
their heart to God. How impor- 
tant, then, is it, that the heart 
should be diligently examined and 
watched. We must first resolve 
to break through all difficulties, 
and overcome all enemies, to dis- 
miss all irresolution, and commit 
ourselves unreservedly to the great 
work. Then, and then only, may 
we hope to attain to true peace, 
and to that decision of mind, that 
bends not to outward temptations 
_ or trials, But this is not the work 
of a moment—it is not the hasty 
resolve of a sudden impression, 
nor the presumptuous and rash 
dictate of an agitated conscience ; 
but the calm, considerate, and well 
tried purpose of a mind despairing 
of security and true joy from all 
other sources, and persuaded that 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ is the 
only thing that can fully meet its 
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case. If any reader is in this state 
of mind, let him humble his heart 
to receive a right bias from above, 
and let him earnestly and unre- 
mittingly seek the grace of God’s 
holy Spirit, to enable him to pur- 
sue a concern of such vast mo- 
ment to his present and eternal 
happiness. ’ 
SUBURBANUS. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS, 
No. II. and III. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER OF THE REV. 
THOMAS READER, OF TAUN- 
TON. 

(To the Editors.) 

You can, if you please, insert the following 
excellent letter, in the proper place, in your 
valuable Magazine. It was written by that 
eminent servant of God, the late Rev. Thomas 
Reader, of Taunton, to some of the members 
of the Independent Church at Weymouth, of 
which church he himself had many years before 
been the Pastor ; and was occasioned by some 
unpleasant circumstances which had occurred 
in the church and congregation, through some 
individuals who appear to have been unfriendly 
to evangelical principles, but whose designs, 
through the blessing of God upon the firmness 
of the then Pastor, and the good conduct of the 
people in general, were huppily frustrated. 
Mr. Reader congratulates and admonishes them 
on the occasion. 

January 8, 1825. T, G. 
My DEAR FrRIENDs—Some ac- 
count which I received some time 
ago about the state of the church 
awakened a thousand solicitudes 
in my heart about you, and oc- 
casioned my writing to my brother 
Wilkins, who has favoured me 
with such an account that I can- 
not but now bless God on your 
behalf, and heartily congratulate 
you on the zeal and firmness 
which your dear Pastor was en- 
abled to show when his own and 
your eternal hopes were struck at. 

We all know law enough to 
know that, in a voluntary society, 
such as our congregations are, it is 
oe for any individual or two 
to take upon them to act for that 
society without their knowledge or 

L2 
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consent. But the men who are 
least fit to do this are generally 
the most forward. The snare, 
however, is broken, and you know 
your own right, as men and Chris- 
tians. Oh! stand fast in the liberty, 
wherewith Christ has made you 
free, as Christians and Protestant 
Dissenters. Alas! proud men 
want to pull the Sun of Righteous- 
ness out of the sky, and to stick 
up a dim candle there to mock 
our misery with its contemptible 
glimmer. They want to take the 
bread of life out of our hands and 
mouths, and insult our hunger with 
hard stones; and, when we ask 
for living water, they would give 
us, as the Jews to our Master, 
vinegar to drink. Our gospel 
store-houses are full, but they 
want to take away the key, that 
we should feed on ashes; and, 
not knowing our moral diseases, 
they say, with their cousin Naa- 
man, the Syrian, Are not Abana 
and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, 
better than all the waters of Jor- 
dan? Oh! pity them, my dear 
friends, and pray for them, for we 
ourselves were sometimes foolish 
and ignorant, serving divers lusts 
and pleasures; and is there not 
yet much of hell mixing itself with 
our evangelical heaven? Has 
grace fetched us out of the graves 
of iniquity ? Alas! how our grave 
cloaths hang about us still! Are 
we light in the Lord? But, oh! 
how dark and dismal in ourselves! 
Even our old age here is but 
making an entrance upon the know- 
dedge of Christ, that study which 
is to be the employment and the 
bliss of everlasting years. But, 
oh! let us keep close to Christ, 
the all-enriching pearl, the way to 
blessedness, and the door into God 
and glory. As a servant of God, 


my business is not to tell men how 
the Father, Son, and Spirit are 
one God; why the Father chose 
this man in Christ and not ano- 
ther, before the foundation of the 
world, and calls him effectually by 
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his grace, Yet I hope to be tena- 
cious of every revealed truth, be- 
cause each is a twig in the rod of 
God’s strength ; and giving up the 
least of them is treason against the 
glory of God, and opposing man’s 
salvation in some degree or other. 
I observe also that the most offen- 
sive truths to proud man are the 
most necessary for him to believe 
and feel, especially about the per- 
son, offices, and grace of our dear 
Immanuel. These truths would 
be a blessed bargain, if bought 
with our blood; but if Heaven 
allows them to us cheaper, shall 
we suffer men or devils to take 
them away from us? Surely light 
thoughts of Christ always produce 
light thoughts of God and his law, 
of sin, in its nature and desert, of 
grace, of sanctification, of the 
Spirit’s work, and of that eternity 
to which death is hurrying us 
away. Christ and the Spirit are 
to our souls what the sun and air 
are to our bodies. Oh! remember, 
my dear friends, Christians are not 
like other men. They have a dif- 
ferent father and nature, yea, dif- 
ferent enjoyments and employ- 
ments. Their souls go upright, 
while others grovel in the dust. 
They make the tour of heaven, 
while others coast around the nar- 
row shores of time. Their clothing, 
food, language, views, and com- 
pany are different from those of 
others; and, oh! how different 
will their end be! That-end ap- 
proaches fast to prove the sinner 
an eternal fool. Therefore, for 
Christ sae, my brethren, walk 
closely and humbly with God. 
Put on the beautiful garment which 
Christ wrought out and prepared 
for you. Waik with God; he is 
come down for this purpose, and 
is ready to put underneath you 
everlasting arms. Oh! lean upon, 
go no where without him. Don’t 
you hear the roaring lion? Who 
then can be safe without an every- 
where present Jesus? Precious 
Jesus, Let us follow him, but 
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not as Peter did, to his cost, afar 
off. Oh! keep close to God, to 
his word, ordinances, ministers, 
and people. Let love among your- 
selves be without dissimulation, 
a wise, tender, and pure love; 
even as God, for Christ’s sake, 
hath loved you. Oh! remember, 
and plead it with him, that he has 
called you to holiness, into the 
fellowship of his dear Son, and 
to inherit an everlasting blessing. 
Live, my friends, by faith. It can 
bring heaven to earth, and carry 
hearts to heaven out of the way of 
sin, misery, and the devil. Most 
of the people at Weymouth, to 
whom I preached the gospel, are 
now for ever fixed in infinite bliss 
or woe; but I thought that the 
children of some of them, and 
others who now occupy the ground 
I once trod would not be offend- 
ed at an old man’s thus expres- 
sing his tender love and care for 
their souls. Oh! may he who 
prefaced the Ten Commandments 
at Sinai with these all-gracious 
words, *‘I am the Lord thy God,” 
say this in sweeter accents from 
Mount Sion, to you every day. 
And however little my grey hairs 
can do for you, or others of my 
Lord’s bleod-bought people, be 
sure that to hear that you are 
growing up into Christ, will much 
comfort (in my 63d year) the heart 
of, my dear friends, your affec- 
tionate brother and servant, in the 
kingdom and patience of Jesus 
Christ, 

Tuomas READER. 

Taunton, Jan. 31, 1788. - 





ORIGINAL LETTER OF THE REV. 
RICHARD BAXTER. 


(To the Editors.) 

Gentlemen— Being in possession of an ori- 
ginal letier of that eminent servant of Christ, 
Mr. Richard Buxter, and knowing that such 
relics are acceptable for insertion in your Mis- 
cellany, 1 have much pleasure in forwarding 
the following copy fur that purpose, if you 
approve. 

T am, Gentlemen, 
Yours truly, 


Shrewsbury. Tuomas WEAVER. 
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Rev. Str — Having so sure a 
bearer as Dr. Hill I could not 
let slip this opportunity of writing 
too or 3 lines to you tho’ unknown. 
My desires of the prosperity of 
Christ’s church in Shrewsbury 
caused me to be solicitous for 
the reparation of their present 
breach in regard of a minister: 
and having so full a testimony by 
many of my friends of your piety, 
prudence and ability, to move 
them to seek you. I understand 
you demurre, and have some dis- 
couragements. If my testimony 
can do any thing to turne the 
scales, I do assure you, impar- - 
tially, that were I loose I know 
not one congregation in England 
that I would sooner choose ; The 
people are (those that are godly) 
very serious, sober Christians, as 
most ever I knew. 

The meeting place, very con- 
venient for many to heare, with an 
easy voice. Many godly ministers 
in the country about: and the place 
publique, and of great resort and 
concernment. Sir you know that 
the maine part of the comfort of a 
minister’s life lyeth in the piety, 
stability and encouraging obe- 
dience of his people. The dif- 
ferences among them are such as 
more to encourage than discourage 
you. It is notin religion: and both 
partyes will make you the cement 
of their closure; for both long 
after you. The Governour is a 
very godly, judicious, orthodox 
man: I hope they will provide 
you an assistant: If not it is 
but taking up with £100 per aan. 
(which on experience I find is 
enough) and allow the £50 to one 
of your own choosing. The Lord 
direct you. The Dr.’s extreme 
haste forbids me to say more. 


Yours, 
Roe. BAxtTer. 


To my much honoured friend 
Mr. Tallents Fellow of 
Magdalen Colledge 
in Cambridge 
This 
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HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
ACCOUNT OF DISSENTING IN- 
STITUTIONS., 
No. II. 
DR. WILLIAMS’S CHARITIES. 


Morethanacentury having passed 
away since the demise of Dr. Wil- 
liams, those who personally knew 
him have, in course, followed him 
to the tomb, and their immediate 
successors have also long since 
been numbered with the dead. 
Oral information cannot therefore 
be obtained respecting him, and 
we are dependent for the facts, 
by which to estimate his character, 
on the recorded incidents of his 
life, and the testimony of his con- 
temporaries. One of these,a young 
man, who waited upon the Doctor 
about “ passing trials,” as a candi- 
date for the ministry, has recorded, 
in the memoirs of his own life, 
which have been published in a 
periodical journal,* that he “‘ was 





* <« Memoirs of himself, by Mr. John 
Fox,” which appeared in the Monthly 
Repository for April 1821, and as that 
work is not generally read by evangelical 
Dissenters, we take leave to extract the 
following passage, which appears to be a 
broad caricature of Dr. Williams, sketched 
under the influence of feelings, which 
were, upon his own statements, very pro- 
perly disappointed :-— 

«¢ My intention being soon known to the 

ntlemen who lived with me in the same 

ouse, one of them, (Mr. James Reed,) 
who had an acquaintance with Dr. Wil- 
liams, persuaded me to apply to him while 
Dr. Calamy was in Keut, and offered to 
introduce me. I being willing at any rate 
to get rid of an affair which sat so uneasy 
upon me, consented, and one forenoon, 
when it was atime of leisure and audience, 
we waited on him at his house at Hoxton. 
After crossing a large court, in which 
stood a coach, as an emblem of some state 
unusual to men of that rank, I was led 
into a large dark parlour, at the upper end 
of which I discovered the figure of a man 
in black, sitting alone at a large wainscot 
table, smoaking a pipe. As this figure 
seemed no way affected by the noise we 
made in entering the room, but sat pre- 
cisely in the same posture, without moving 
either his head or eyes to see who or what 
we were, I began to suspect that we had 
intruded at 4n unseasonable time, and kept 
myself as near the door as possible, in 
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the greatest bundle of pride, affec- 
tation, and ill manners he ever met 
with.” That Dr. Williams was a 
gentleman in his manners, may be 
safely inferred from his noble and 
other highly respectable connec- 
tions ; and that he loved his brethren 
in the ministry, and was solicitous 
to promote their literary character 
and personal comfort, is demonstra- 
ted by his charities. But we suspect 
the fact was, that the good Doctor 
possessed pretty certain informa- 
tion, that this young gentleman, 
‘* pretending to holy orders,” was 
alike deticient in his creed and his 
conduct. An Arian in sentiment, 
and a worldling in spirit, was not 
the man Dr. Williams would re- 
ceive into his house as a candidate 
for the Christian ministry, with 
courtesies and smiles. His dis- 
position to encourage young mini- 
sters, who appeared * likely to be 
useful and faithful”—is fully esta- 





order to facilitate my retreat in case we 
should meet with some rebuke for our in- 
trusion. But I was mistaken; for I per- 
ceived Mr. Reed approaching near enough 
to be seen, who, after making a very low 
bow, which the Doctor returned only with 
* How d’ye,’ told the business he came 
about, and that he had brought me to 
wait on him for that purpose. All this 
while, I kept my first station, with my hat 
in my hand, having not yet ventured far 
enough in the room to fall into the focus 
of hiseyes. At length, after two or three 
very loud and significant puffs, he did 
vouchsafe to roll his eyes towards me, and 
with great gravity asked me three ques- 
tions: ‘ What is your name?’ ‘ Where 
was you:bred?’ ‘ Have you a certificate 
from your tutor?’ I answered to them 
with great brevity, upon which ensued 
another very solemn and considerable 
silence. At length, with great deliberation 
and indifference, he replied, that one Lori- 
mer (a minster always employed to exa- 
mine) was out of town, but he would 
mention it at his return, and I might hear 
further. Upon this we made our obei- 
sances and retired, leaving him in the 
same manuerly position in which we found 
him, and glad enough was I to get free 
from the greatest bundle of pride, affecta- 
tion, and ill manners I had ever met with. 
From the moment after this audience, I 
thought it impossible for one of my make 
~ pass a trial before such creatures as 
this,”’ 
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blished by his bequests of estates 
at Barnet, in Hertfordshire, and 
Totham, in Essex, together with 
£100. in money to the COLLEGE OF 
GLAsGow, to provide for the Uni- 
versity education of dissenting mini- 
sters. 

Having nominated several stu- 
dents to be his first beneficiaries; 
he ordered his trustees to fill up 
their vacancies as they might oc- 
cur,with youths from South Britain, 
to be maintained by the college, 
and to ‘ prefer the sons of poor 
Presbyterian ministers, equally 
qualified, before others.” 

Several amicable arrangements 
have been made before the Court 
of Chancery, between the profes- 
sors of Glasgow and the trustees, 
respecting the accounts and other 
matters of detail, and under 
prudent management, the estates 
have so much increased in value, 
that exhibitions are now granted 
to eight students of £40. each per 
annum while under-graduates, and 
of £45. per annum when graduates, 

Students are not eligible till 
sixteen years of age, and are ex- 
pected at certain periods to declare 
their intention of pursuing the 
Christian ministry in South Bri- 
tain. Testimonials of their pro- 
gress are required at the close of 
each session, and they may be re- 
moved from the College at the 
discretion of the trustees. 

The establishment of schools was 
a second object with the benevo- 
lent founder of these charities, who 
poeries that in the towns of Den- 

igh, Flint, Carnarvon, Montgo- 
mery, and Beaumaris, or also in 
the town of Conway, Merioneth, 
Holt, and Chelmsford, Essex, 
schools for twenty poor children 
should be formed, to instruct them 
in English reading, and the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion. 
He appointed, that the teacher 
should receive £8. per annum, 
and give to each learner a copy of 
the Assembly’s Catechism, with 


proofs at large, and one of his 
own books, called ‘* The Vanity of 
Childhood and Y outh,” and a Bible 
as areward, when they can repeat 
the catechism with the proofs. 

The conformist ministers and 
principal inhabitants of Flint, 
Beaumaris, and Conway, rejected 
the proposal of the trustees, to 
establish schools in their respec- 
tive places, because the children 
were to be taught the Assembly’s 
Catechism, and, as they supposed, 
by a Dissenter from the Church of 
England. The trustees, therefore, 
proposed to the Court of Chan- 
cery, that Newmarket, in Flint- 
shire, and Pwllhelli, in Carmar- 
thenshire, should have schools 
established instead of the former 
places, which the Court approved. 
In consequence of the improve- 
ments in property, the salary of 
each master is now £16. per an- 
num, which is an important addi- 
tion to the income of those poor 
ministers, to whose care the schools 
are committed. Two hundred poor 
children now annually receive the 
benefit of this bequest. 

Missions to the heathen were not 
overlooked by this excellent man. 
He gave to the Society in Scot- 
land for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, an estate at Catworth, 
in Huntingdonshire, together with 
£100. in money, which they were 
to possess one year after three 
qualified missionaries had been 
sent to some foreign infidel coun- 
tries, to labour for their conversion 
to the Christian faith. Some difli- 
culties in the arrangements of this 
bequest arose, but being overcome, 
the trustees conveyed the property 
to the Society on July 4, 1737, 
which in course is now answerable 
for its faithful appropriation. 

The neglected state of the slave 
population in the West Indies 
also excited his commiseration ; 
he therefore bequeathed the rever- 
sion of another estate, called Beck- 
nam Hall, in Essex, to the Society 
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for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in New England, upon the condi- 
tion that £60. per annum should 
be allowed to two properly quali- 
fied persons to preach as itinerants 
in the English plantations in the 
West Indies: and that the re- 
mainder of the income should be 
paid to the College of Cambridge, 
m New England, towards the sup- 
port of persons engaged in the con- 
version of the Indians; 1746, the 
writings of this estate were deli- 
vered to the Treasurer of the So- 
ciety, in consequence of the death 
of the person who had a life inte- 
rest in it. 

The moral culture of the neglected 
natives of Ireland was a subject 
not likely to escape the recollec- 
tion of one who had so long minis- 
tered in its metropolis. He felt 
convinced, that Irish hearts were 
most likely to be won to the truth 
through the medium of their ver- 
nacular tongue, and he therefore 
charged his estates with a grant 
of £50. per annum, to a Protes- 
tant minister, skilled in that lan- 
guage, who should be willing, as 
an itinerant, diligently to preach 
in Irish when he can find oppor- 
tunity, so long as he was approved 
by four gentlemen he named, or 
their assigns, in concurrence with 
his London trustees. 

The misceliancous means of use- 
fulness were not overlooked by 
Dr. Williams, and he therefore ap- 
pointed a certain surplus to pur- 
chase Bibles and Catechisms for 
distribution—to assist ministers to 
labour in North and South Wales, 
—to aid poor students—to relieve 
the widows of ministers—and to put 
needy boys apprentice. These, 
with other minor bequests, do not 
require a more extended notice. 

Dr. Williams was himself con- 
fessedly orthodox, and the trustees 
he appointed were so too, as will 
be evident, when the venerated 
names of Rev. Wm. Lorimer, Wm. 
Tong, Matt. Henry, Benj. Ro- 
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binson, Joseph Boyse, Doctors 
Oldfield and E. Calamy are re- 
cited. 

His valuable property is now 
in other hands ;—in the hands of 
gentlemen * who flatter themselves 
‘that had he lived till now, 
amidst increasing light, there is 
reason to believe that he would 
have imbibed what they think more 
rational and enlarged views of 
Christian doctrine.”+ But as he 
never did imbibe those views, but 
opposed and loathed them, how 
can they honestly employ it for the 
propagation of those sentiments 
which he abhorred ? 

Let them ask the public, aye, 
and their own consciences too, 
what Dr. Williams meant, when 
he declared “ that the profits were 
to be employed for the glory of 
God, and the promotion of pure 
unmixed Christianity?” Was it 
not that Christianity which the 
Assembly’s Catechism teaches, 
and which his own writings ex- 
hibit ? 

The perusal of the following 
close to the last solemn testament 
of the Doctor, will convince every 
candid reader that these gentlemen 
have contracted a fearful respon- 
sibility. ‘‘ I beseech the blessed 
God for Christ Jesus’ sake, the 
head of his church, whose I am, 
and whom I desire to serve, that 
this my will may, by his blessing 
and power, reach its end, and be 
faithfully executed. Obtesting, in 





* The officers of Dr. Williams’s Trust 
are as follows:—TRUSTEES, Rey. Abra- 
ham Rees, D.D. F.R.S., Thos. Tayler, 
Thos, Belsham, John Barratt, Thos. Rees, 
D.D., Eliezar Cogan, Robert Aspland, 
A. Crombie, D.C.L., Arch. Barclay, D.D., 
— Geary, John Wansey, John Towgood, 
William Esdaile, Isaac Solly, John Bent- 
ley, Jobn Holt, R.Solly, James Gibson, 
James Esdaile, Sam. Nicholson, David 
Martineau, Esquires.—Lisrarian, Rev. 
John Coates—Secretary and Sotici- 
Tor, J. Wainwright. — Receiver, R. 
Webb Jupp, Esq. ; 


+ Dr. Lindsey’s Contenary Address. 
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the name of this great and righ- 
teous God, all that are, or shall 
be concerned, that what I design 
for his glory to the good of man- 
kind, may be honestly, prudently, 
and diligently employed to those 
ends: as I have to the best of my 
judgment directed.” 
Z. Z. 


ON TRACT AND BIBLE READERS. 


THovuGH the poorer class of our 
own countrymen, for whose be- 
nefit the publication of tracts is 
chiefly designed, possesses a con- 
siderable share of light and know- 
ledge, yet there are thousands still 
unable to read these simple publi- 
cations, when put into their hands. 
Of these individuals many whole 
families are composed, not one of 
whose members is able to read the 
word of God, or any other book. 
It is evident, therefore, that on 
the present system of distributing 
tracts, the good effects which they 
are calculated to produce must, 
to many families, be inevitably 
lost ; since, allowing them to be 
in their possession, still they must 
lie by i useless, and be un- 
productive of any beneficial con- 
sequences, To wait till these in- 
dividuals are capable of perusing 
these publications for themselves, 
would imply an act of culpable 
and cruel negligence. Thousands 
of our fellow-creatures might ‘ pe- 
rish for lack of knowledge,” be- 
fore the sound of the invitations 
of mercy should reach their ears. 
The most effectual remedy for this 
inconvenience appears to be, to 
imitate the example of our Mis- 
sionary brethren, and endeavour, 
in the instruction of the ignorant 
of our fellow-countrymen, to act 
upon a system somewhat similar 
to that which has been pursued 
amongst the benighted inhabitants 
of other countries. From some 
accounts it appears that those, 
amongst the natives, who have 
New Series, No. 2. 
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been instructed in the art of read- 
ing, and who have made some 
proticiency, are employed as read- 
ers to numbers of their country- 
men; thus obviating, in a great 
measure, the inconvenience which 
must necessarily arise from their 
inability to peruse for theinselves 
the portions of scripture and the 
tracts with which they have been 
furnished. 

This system, it appears, has been 
carried on with great success in 
Ireland. The seventeenth report 
of the London Hibernian Society 
states, that there, persons ‘are ge- 
nerally addressed to the darkest 
and most impenetrable parts of 
the country ;” and thus “ this use- 
ful and very important class of 
agents,” is ‘* an efficient part of 
the Society’s system.” 

If in England a similar plan 
were to be adopted, and some of 
the more intelligent of the poorer 
class of people, who are capable 
of reading with tolerable fluency, 
were to be selected for this pur- 
pose, or even if more respectable 
individuals were to be prevailed 
upon to volunteer their services 
in so good a cause, much advan- 
tage might be derived by consti- 
tuting these persons readers to 
their more ignorant brethren. 

Thus, by a very simple and easy 
process, would the diffusion of re- 
ligious knowledge be promoted, 
and many, who would otherwise 
remain ignorant of the way of sal- 
vation by Jesus Christ, might be 
brought to the enjoyment of the 
blessings and privileges of the 
Gospel. 

It may be added, that this plan 
need not be confined in its appli- 
cation simply to the reading of 
religious tracts ; these means might 
also be employed with equal, if 
not greater, advantage, in bring- 
ing down the reading of the Scrip- 
tures to the poorest and most ig- 
norant individual. 

Cc. Cc, 
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THE CONQUEROR FROM EDOM AND BOZRAH. 
Isaiah Ixiii. 1—5. 

On, whois it comes from the field of the slain, 

Arrayed in his garb of the dark crimson stain ? 

Who is it that passeth thus wrathfully by, 

With his raiment so deeply impurpled in die ? 

* It is I, it is I, who have risen at length 

In the day of my wrath, with the sword of my strength ; 

It is I, who have spoken, nor spoken in vain, 

For I have returned from the field of the slain !’ 

And why, oh thou Victor, and wby thus imbue 

Thy garments of snow with the deep crimson hue ? 

And why, Mighty Victor, thy raiment thus red, 

As though thou hadst trodden where thousands had bled ? 

* I have trodden the field of battle alone, 

Yet their armies are scattered—their banners are strown ; 

And still will I tread o’er the hosts of their pride, 

Till in yet deeper crimson my raiment is died. 

There was not a helper in Israel that day, 

No arm that could save from the hostile array,— 

I looked—but alas! there was no one to saye, 

No hand that could snatch from the grasp of the grave ! 

But I have arisen—arisen at length, 

In the day of my wrath, with the sword of my strengtl:— 

With the seal on my arm, and the stain on my vest, 

And where I have fought shall my people be blest !’ 
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THE CHIEF OF ISRAEL. 


On! chief of Israel, thou art dead, 
And we will weep for thee ! 

And yet with joy our tears are shed, 
For in thy death we’re free— 

The hour in which thy spirit fled, 

~ Was one of victory ! 

For when the Hope of hope was gone, 
Oh ! thou didst die to save ! 

And even in death, thy spirit won, 
And even in falling, gave 

His charter to the captive son, 
His freedom to the slave. 

Oh, chief of Israel, we will breathe, 
An ever joyful strain, 

For thou hast triumphed, even in death, 
And broke the bondsman’s chain ; 

And on thy brow is seen the wreath, 

"And on thy vest the stain. 





THE TRUE WISDOM. 


Tf any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God. 
James i. 5. 


On! what is Wisdom ? isit to play 

With earthly joys as they come ? 

Earth’s pleasures, alas! but a moment stay, 
And our joys are consign’d to the tomb ! 
Ah! can it be wise for ever to ply 

The cup that so often fails ? 

To go to a fountain so subject to dry, 
That its promise but rarely avails! 


Then what is Wisdom ?—is it to dwell 

In league with sorrows and sighs ? 

To hail, as music, the funeral knell, 

And, as beauty, the mourner’s guise ! 

Nay, this is not wisdom—nor will she, 

Let Peace inhabit thy breast, 

Till first inscrib’d, by ber hand, there be, 

On thine heart—*< this is not your rest.’ 

In heav’n this Wisdom dwells, and delights 

The hosts of Seraphim there, 

Yet leaves the bright courts of “the 
Father of lights,”’ 

At the voice of the supplicant’s pray’r. 

This Wisdom woo, thine heart she willteach, 

Life’s sorrows and pleasures to weigh, 

And place thee, at last, where no sorrows 
can reach, 

And the joy never passes away ! 

Her lessons will show you the path that is 
right, ' 

‘To think, or to suffer, or do, 

Your zeal enkindle, your spirit excite, 

And assist you the path to pursue. 

With courage on, she will aid you to go 

Thro’ conflicts, and trials, and- pains, 

And teach you to pass all enticements 
below, 

Ever seeking ‘* the rest’’ that ‘* remains.”’ 

Thus winds the stream to its ocean-source, 

With flow’rs and weeds in its way, 

‘The weeds entangle it not in its course, 

Nor the flowers entice it to stay. 

EvanDER. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 
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The Book of the Church. By Robert 
Southey, Esq. L.L.D., &c. §e. 
2 vols: 8vo. 

The Book of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In a Series of Letters 
addressed to Robert Southey, Esq. 
L.L- D., on his ‘* Book of the 
Church.” By C. Butler, Esq. 8vo. 

“‘Or the Church, Five Bookes ;”— 

we remember having examined an 

old and ponderous folio, written 
early in the seventeenth century, 
under this vague title. Whether it 
was the prototype of Mr. Southey’s 
work, we presume not to determine, 
but we may confidently affirm, that if 
it had less of the church in its spirit, 
it certainly had much more about 
the church in its pages. There is 
no further coincidence between it 
and these two elegant and fashion- 
able octavos now before us, than 
in the singularly quaint and vague 
title attached to them both. In 
whatcharacter Mr. Southey’s work 
is intended to present itself to the 
world, from its designation ap- 
peareth not—though from its pages 
the design of its author is obvious 
enough. Of the qualifications of 
the Laureate to figure in ecclesi- 
astical and theological affairs, the 
world has already had a specimen, 
in “ The Life of Wesley,” and we 
should have supposed, that the 
able exposures made on various 
hands, of the utter incompetence of 

Mr. Southey for that undertaking, 

would have had a salutary influ- 

ence in checking his ambition to 
meddle with themesabove his reach. 

In theological questions, he should 

not expect any party to placemuch 

confidence in his opinions, and cer- 
tainly none can be reposed in his 
judgment. His view is so evidently 
béclouded, or dazzled by secu- 
larities ; his reasonings so at vari- 
ance’ with themselves and with 

Séripture, that none but the mis- 

informed, or the uninformed can 


digest his egregious sophistries 
or be misled by his wholesale state- 
ments. 

The work before us is neither an 
ecclesiastical history nor a disqui- 
sition. It may more properly be 
described as a summary of church 
politics, from the introduction of 
Christianity into Britain down to 
the Revolution. We hesitate in 
assigning to it, even this character 
—for in various parts, the state- 
ments are so inadequate, the views 
so brief and incompetent, that 
should any reader expect from it, 
a fair display of the ecclesiastical 
affairs of any period subsequent 
to the earliest, he will be pitiably 
disappointed. The author indulges 
in the loosest possible method of 
writing reget He breaks off, 
and takes up his subject at plea- 
sure—runs on for a time pretty 
fluently and minutely, and then 
becomes all at once brief and un- 
satisfactory ; dismisses the histo- 
rian, and playsthe theologist; then 
the censor and philosopher, and 
anon the apologist and panegyrist. 
In short, it was evidently intended 
to produce a book for the service 
of the Established Church—a book 
that should extenuate its errors, 
laud its misdemeanors, blacken its 
opponents, and elevate to the high- 
est honours, the men who were its 
bane—the enemies, as well of 
scriptural piety as of public libert 
and toleration. Mr. Sauthey’s work 
is a sort of running, or rather occa- 
sional comment on portions of the 
ecclesiastical affairs of Britain; 
and therefore we shall not profess 
to subject it to a regular critical 
examination, but treat it, so far, in 
its own way, by making a few run- 
ning and occasional comments on 
particular passages. ae’ , 

He commences with some very 
short notices of the staté of Druid- 
ism, and the patriarchal fraditions 
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84 
which he supposes to have existed 
among the first inhabitants. The 
second chapter contains a state- 
ment of the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Britain. Mr. Southey 
states what he considers the most 
probable tradition upon this sub- 
ject:—That Bran, the father of 
Caractacus, was the first person 
who brought the Gospel into Eng- 
land. But we should have ex- 
prcied from a man of his research, 
oth a fuller statement of the 
grounds upon which this account 
rests, and some notice of the other 
opinions, which are by no means 
wanting in authority and probabili- 
ty. Here in particular,asall through 
his work, the author gives us no 
¢lue to the process by which his 
conclusions have been gained, and 
refers to nodocuments ; but leaves 
us with his mere opinion, with- 
out stating how it is supported. 
Surely the first introduction of 
the Gospel into these kingdoms, 
merited more attention than the 
author has given it, and would 
much better have repaid both his 
Iabour and the reader’s attention, 
than the long recital of St. Dun- 
stan’s absurdities. We believe 
the Bishop of St. David’s has writ- 
ten very ably on this subject in 
his ‘* Letters to the Clergy,” and 
** Christ, not St. Peter, the Rock of 
the Christian Church.” ® 

The first volume is occupied 
with a general outline of the church 
history of Britain, and with an 
account of the chief ecclesiastical 
and royal personages, who figured 
in England through the British, 
Anglo Saxon, and Norman ages, 
down to the times of Wicliffe and 
Lord Cobham. 

There is much room for remark, 
in reference to this portion of the 
work, both on what the author has 
written, and on what he has not 
written. He has, for instance, 


very inadequately treated the ques- 
tion of the kind of authority pos- 
sessed by the first Bishops, and 
the connexion among the early 
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churches. He has, indeed, told 
us that tythes, or a provision for 
the clergy, was at first voluntary, 
and was not made compulsory till 
the time of Ethelwolph, the father 
of Alfred; but he has omitted to 
add, that Diocesan Bishops were 
unknown to the first and purest 
age of British Christianity. It is 
somewhat amusing to observe the 
artful manner in which our author 
paints up the lowly edifices and 
simple worship of the first British 
Christians, in order to derive the 
sanction of antiquity to his ad- 
mired hierarchy and opulent esta- 
blishment. The following is a 
very curious specimen of the trans- 
forming power of the Laureate’s 
eloquence, and yet, after all his 
magnific epithets, he cannot con- 
ceal that the whole system was as 
distant from diocesan episcopacy, 
as republicanism is from absolute 
Monarchy. 

*< The cathedral was at first the only, 
and longcontinued to be the mother church, 
so called, because there it was that be- 
lievers received their second birth in bap- 
tism, the rights of baptism and burial ap- 
pertaining to the cathedral alone. The 
first subordinate houses of worship were 
chapels or oratories, as humble as the 
means of the founder, erected by the itine- 
rant clergy, in situations where the num- 
bers and piety of the people, and their dis- 
tance from the cathedral, made it desir- 
able, that they should be provided with a 
place for assembling, in a climate where 
tield-worship could not be performed dur- 
ing the grenter part of the year. Paro- 
chial churches were subsequently founded 
by those who desired the benefit of a resi- 
dent priest, for their vassals and them- 
selves; and thus the limits of the estate 
became those of the parish. These churches 
were at first regarded as chapels of ease to 
the cathedral, and the officiating minister, 
as being the Bishop’s curate, was appointed 
by him, and removeable at his pleasure ; 
this dependence was gradually loosened, 
till at length the priest was held to possess 
a legal right in his benefice; and Theo- 
dore, to encourage the building of churches, 
vested the patronage of them in the founder 
and his heirs. ‘The tithes of the parish 
were then naturally appropriated to its 
own church.”’——pp. 85, 86, 


Here the terms cathedral, bishop, 
mother church, are selected evidently 
to hide from the reader the. fact, 
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that in the earliest age the CATHE- 
DRAL meant the larger place of 
worship in some populous town, 
without any of that splendor of 
architecture, multiplicity of offices, 
and secularity of power, which 
subsequently arose—that BIsHop 
meant nothing more than the pas- 
tor of a single congregation—the 
elder who had not the oversight of 
clergy, but of the congregation— 
and that MoTHER CHURCH stands 
for nothing more than the humble 
but venerated place where the 
messenger of life and peace first 
fixed his standard, and where the 
ordinances of Christianity were re- 
gularly administered; and that it 
had as little to do with modern 
ideas of a cathedral as with a Jew’s 
synagogue. But see what may be 
done by a little ink and eloquence ! 
What a splendid book the Acts of 
the Apostles would be if it could 
but be re-written @ la Southey. 
Instead of the upper rooms, or gar- 
rets, we should read cathedrals and 
mother-churches—instead of pastors, 
and teachers and overseers, we should 
hear only of prelates, bishops, arch- 
bishops, and clergy. Mr. Southey’s 
diction is as unsuitable to the state 
of the early British Christians, as 
it would be unfit to convey the de- 
scriptions of Luke or the sentiments 
and conduct of St. Paul. The 
simple statement, stript of modern 
ecclesiastical nomenclature, is no- 
thing more nor less than this ;— 
The first missionaries fixed their 
stations in some populous town— 
they gathered a few heathens—and 
very few they were—they erected 
a very Jowly and frail edifice, that 
would contain some hundred or 
two of hearers—the Gospel was 
embraced by some few out of these 
—the bishop or pastor, moved with 
compassion for the neighbouring 
villages, sent out his emissaries, 
teachers, preachers, and evange- 
lists—small congregations were 
gathered in the adjacent towns— 
but these assistants generally re- 
ferred their converts to the elder 
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minister, or regular pastor, for 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
By degrees the village congrega- 
tions became larger and more re- 
spectable—at last they wished to 
havea regular minister fixed among 
them. The desire was complied 
with, and a minister settled, and 
though scripture countenances no 
subjection of pastors, yet it was 
very natural for their inferior con- 
gregations to look up to that from 
which they had sprung. By de- 
grees the name of bishop became 
exclusively appropriated to the 
resident pastor of this original and 
first church; and as all men are 
flattered by conceded superiority, 
the bishop began to exercise an 
authority, at first small and unim- 
portant, afterwards tyrannical and 
antiscriptural, over these smaller 
congregations in his neighbour- 
hood. Thus arose diocesan episco- 
pacy, and with it the unutterable 
calamities of the Christian church. 
It is a very remarkable fact, not 
to be concealed by all the sophis- 
try of Mr. Southey, that the early 
churches in Britain, according to 
all the vestiges of their history 
now remaining, are clearly proved 
to have borne a striking conformity 
with that system so legibly im- 
pressed on the apostolic records, 
and so completely at variance with 
the system which has grown out 
of it. 

But we do not design to make 
lengthy comments on Mr.8.’s pro- 
duction. The early history of 
Christianity in Britain, he has ob- 
scured and made subservient merely 
to the object of his own idolatry, 
without any thing like an effort at 
a true and impartial account of 
the facts, or a wish to clear up and 
reconcile disputed statements. He 
passes very slightly over the un- 
adorned and humble, but pure state 
in which the Gospel first existed, 
that he may gratify his taste for 
cathedrals and abbeys, monasteries 
and antiquities, and flourish among 
the ambitious and worldly eccle- 
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siastics of the Anglo Saxon and 
Norman age. Yet this part of the 
work is certainly the best executed. 
The secularity and degradation, 
which followed the wholesale con- 
versions of the Saxons, and the 
authoritative enforcement of Chris- 
tianity hy princes and prelates, are 
every where manifest through this 
portion of the work, and though 
little aid is furnished to enable the 
reader to judge what was the state 
of religion and piety, yet ample 
information is supplied of the sys- 
tem of church politics, and of the 
growth of superstition. According 
to the description Mr. Southey has 
presented, it sufficiently appears, 
that the decline of pure and primi- 
tive piety went on in the inverse 
ratio, to the power, splendor, and 
authority of the church, that is of 
the clergy—till at length, after 
many an ineffectual struggle, the 
pope was acknowleded, and the 
shackles of priestly domination 
were firmly rivetted. It is evident, 
that amidst all the superstition 
which grew so fast, and spread so 
wide, and took such deep root, 
there were yet remaining many fine 
specimens of ardent devotion and 
apostolic zeal; and we cannot but 
remark, that large episodes are de- 
voted to the histories and legends 
of those ecclesiastics, who inter- 
meddled most with secular affairs, 
and who were of the most import- 
ance in ¢ourts and cabinets, while 
others of less noisy but more pious 
memory, are either overlooked, or 
merely glanced at. Tue ages of 
popish and monkish superstition 
are handled with ability ; but the 
history of the Reformation is by 
no means satisfactory. The Lol- 
lards are represented as seditious 
persons, holding opinions inimical 
to’ the peace of society, and yet 
in other places the author describes 
them as emitent for piety. It may 
comport with Mr. Southey’s views 
of sedition, to condenm the prin- 
ciples of men, who felt that papal 
tyranny had so incorporate4: itself 
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with the constitution, that the duty 
of resisting the one involved the 
necessity of resistance to the other; 
but shall we now rake up an im- 
peachment of their characters, who 
were the first to lift the arm against 
the iron-handed oppressor? or shall 
Englishmen be told, that these 
first assertors of the claims of the 
Scripture, and the rights of men 
were very dangerous persons, and 
that the state did right in suppress- 
ing them—only, to be sure, they 
ought not to have been handled 
quite so cruelly? Oh! no, Mr. 
Southey, you may write this stuff, 
but the names of Wicliffe, Lord 
Cobham, and the Lollards, will be 
dear to British Christians as long 
as the Bible is loved, and the 
broad page of history open to 
general inspection. 

The second volume, which com- 
mences with Henry VIII., and 
ends with the Non Jurors, furnishes 
ample occasion for comment and 
censure. But the task is one for 
which we have neither space nor 
inclination. The sens moral of 
the whole, is the perfection of the 
Church of England. For instance, 
Archbishop Laud’s character is 
whitened so thick, that if the 
next generation should adopt Mr. 
Southey’s work as an authority, 
he will certainly receive a beati- 
fication; already he is a saint and 
martyr in the Laureate’s Calendar, 
and may now be advantageously 
introduced into the next edition of 
the “ Vision of Judgment” —and 
could but a few unlucky pages in 
history be obliterated, there is no 
saying how soon he might receive 
an apotheosis. Through about 
forty pages Mr. Southey extends 
his account of this haughty and 
cruel prelate — extenuating his 
crimes, heaping opprobrium on 
the whole body of puritans, as if 
they had generally been concerned 
in his death, and at last honouring 
a wretched creature, who had-la- 
bouréd to establish arbitrary power 
in the monarch, and the’ mummery 
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of papacy in the church, with the 
title of martyr; sympathizing in his 
degradation, and holding forth all 
his persecutors as murderers and 
savages, a disgrace to human na- 
ture. Thus Mr. Southey writes— 


‘*-A baser triumph never was obtained 
by faction, nor was any triumph ever more 
basely celebrated. Even after this murder 
had been committed with all the mockery 
of law, his memory was assailed in libels 
of blacker virulence, (if that be possible), 
than those by which the deluded populace 
had been instigated to cry out for his 
blood ; and to this day, those who have 
inherited the opinions of the puritaas, re- 
peat with unabashed effrontery the impu- 
tations against him, as if they had succeeded 
to their implacable temper, and their hardi- 
hood of slander also. More grateful is it 
to observe how little is in the power of 
malice, even when in the dispeusations of 
Providence it is permitted to do its worst. 
The enemies of Laud cut off from him, at 
the utmost, a few short years of infirmity 
and pain; and this was all! they could do! 
They removed him from tie sight of 
calamities, which would have been tu him 
ten-fold more grievous than death; and 
they afforded him an oppertunity of dis- 
playing at his trial, and on the scaffold, as 
in a public theatre, a presence of mind, a 
strength of intellect, a calm aud composed 
temper, an heroic an saintly magna- 
nimity, which he never could have been 
known to possess, if he had not thus been 
put to the proof. Had they contented 
themselves with stripping him of bis rank 
and fortune, and letting him go to the 
grave a poor and broken-hearted old man, 
their calumnies might have proved so 
effectual, that he would have been more 
noted now for his infirmities, than for his 
great and eminent virtues. But they tried 
him in the burning fiery furnace of af- 
fliction, and then his sterling worth was 
assayed and proved. And the martyrdom 
of Cranmer is net more inexpiably dis- 
graceful to the Roman Catholic, than that 
of Laud to the Puritan persecutors,”— 
p. 427. ‘ 

But, gentle reader, who is it 
jos have here read of ?—that 
cind-hearted, saintly Laud, who 
pulled off his hat in open court, 
and gave thanks to God, when 
the sentence of the Star Cham- 
ber, that Protestant inquisition, 
was pronounced on the excellent 
Leighton—that he should be pub- 
licly whipped, stand on the pil- 
lory, have both his ears cut off, 
his nose slit, and afterward lie in 
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prison for life—that very Laud, 
who was the prime mover of all 
the illegal projects, monopolies, 
loans, ship-money, tines, and Star 
Chamber persecutions, by which 
both church and king were over-’ 
thrown, the promoter of the book 
of sports, the discourager of fo- 
reign Protestants, the persecutor 
of Bishop Williams, and the sa- 
vage and inhuman enemy of the 
puritans—in short, far higher au- 
thorities than either Mr. Southey 
or the Quarterly Review haye al- 
leged, that he was the chief author 
of the troubles that afflicted Eng- 
land. Mr. Southey may sneer us 
he pleases at the effrontery uf those 
inheritors of puritanic opinions 
who repeat the accusations against 
him to this day, but he knows as 
well as ourselyes, that it is not pu- 
ritans alone who associate the me- 
mory of Laud with the vilest trans- 
actions which ever disgraced the 
English chureh, but that Burnet, 
Rapin, and all impartial historians 
agree, with all Englishmen who 
love and maintain liberty and 
toleration, in holding up the cha- 
racter of this proud and arbitrary 
prelate to that obloquy which it 
will never lose, though a thou- 
sand laureates should successively 
chant its praises. We can join 
Mr. Southey most cordially ia 
condemning his persecutors; they 
were under the influence of re- 
sentment, and he fell a victim to 
that passion in those he had first 
made his enemies, by the most 
cruel and exteasive oppressions. 
The Scots, the Presbyterians, and 
Pryane, whom he had so savagely 
mutilated, were the parties impli- 
cated in his death, and that death 
partook as little of the nature of 
martyrdom as that of any seldier 
who fell im the civil wars. But 
because Laud wore a mitre and 
lawn sleeves, the poetic imagina- 
tion of Mr. Southey, could see no- 
thing in his exeqution but martyr- 
dom. .Laud and Charles are the 
blessed martyrs of the Church of 
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England ; whereas the obvious fact 
is, and so most Englishmen firmly 
believe, that they both fell vic- 
tims to their own intolerant spi- 
rits and arbitrary measures. Nei- 
ther Laud nor Oharles fell for 
their religious opinions — they 
_ Were not persecuted because they 
were Rey PRE but they were 
prosecuted for arbitrary and illegal 
‘measures, as public persons ; while 
the puritans suffered for personal 
and strictly religious opinions. We 
have made these remarks because 
we have observed, in several high- 
church publications, as well as in 
Mr. Southey’s Book of the Church, 
an eager effort to persuade the 
people of England, that Laud and 
Charles were martyrs. We can 
only say, that as none but church- 
men and laureates write these le- 
ee so, we trust, none others 
elieve them. But, alas! every 
thing connected with the Esta- 
blished Church awakens the ten- 
derest sympathies in Mr. Southey’s 
breast, while hundreds and thou- 
sands of poor puritans may be 
mutilated, ruined, or burnt, with- 
out extorting from him a sigh. 
We had marked many other 
passages for exposure, but shall 
pass them by. The whole history 
of the Elizabethan age, the Com- 
monwealth, and downwards, is a 
tissue of misrepresentation, gar- 
bled and partial statement, and 
a pleading. Every thing, in 
ort, is made to bear on the cause 
of THe Cuurcu. All that its 
administrators did was wise, pious, 
and scriptural, and all that its 
enemies alleged against its pro- 
ceedings was frivolous and malig- 
nant. We could point out innu- 
merable passages in which Mr. Sou- 
they, upon his own bare ipse dixit 
(for he scarce once condescends 
uote ge Bae Em 


to 
perchance, the Quarterly Review 


—and then, no doubt, articles 
from his own pen), attempts to 
set aside the testimony of accre- 
dited history, and even to resist the 
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evidence of facts and documents. 
It cannot be doubted that Mr. S.’s 
book will be read; it is well written, 


concise, and interesting, It must 
be praised, for it falls in dexte- 
rously with the spirit of the times ; 
it fawns, and flatters, and idolizes 
the church; it condemns, maligns, 
and scorns the sectaries ; in fact, 
it is all that Archbishop Laud 
himself could have wished, and 
much more than, in this degene- 
rate age, the Quarterly Review 
itself could have expected, save 
from the pen of one of its own 
contributors. But as a Book of the 
Church, it is partial and inaccu- 
rate; miscellaneous rather than 
comprehensive; exhibiting sketches 
of church history, and that in 
particular lights and aspects, ra- 
ther than a full and fair. statement 
of facts on all sides. The work 
is materially defective in two es- 
sential qualities; it displays no 
discrimination of the spiritual na- 
ture of Christianity, but measures 
the state of the church by the false 
standards of an external unifor- 
mity, secular grandeur, and a 
flourishing priesthood. Its second 
great defect is a total abstinence 
from authorities, even upon points 
where the author chooses to re- 
peat oft-refuted statements, and to 
resist the evidence of the most im- 
portant documents. We have ob- 
served, too, an attempt, both here 
and in one or two other quarters, 
as we conjecture, all from the 
same pen, to invalidate the hi- 
therto unquestioned authority of 
Neal. In referring to the High 
Commission Court, Mr. Southey 
endeavours to vindicate that most 
iniquitous commission, and to over- 
throw Neal’s testimony in the fol- 
lowing passage. 

** They had authority to inquire into 
all offences which fell under the ecclesias- 
tical laws, by the oaths of twelve men, as 
also by witnesses, and all other ways and 
means they could devise,” &c. 

To this Mr. Southey appends 
the following note. 

«< ¢ That is,’ says Neal, ‘ by inquisition, 
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by the rack, by torture, or by any other 
ways and means that forty-four sovereign 
judges shall invent. Surely this should 
have been limited to LAWFUL ways and 
means.’ (Hist. Pur. Vol. i. 414.) And 
surely this most prejudiced and dishonest 
of all historians, ought to have observed, 
that it was so limited twice in the very com- 
mission itself.” 


Now instead of making good 
this charge of dishonesty and pre- 
judice against Neal, Mr. Southey 
has only prepared a fatal speci- 
men of the delinquencies he con- 
demns. The first section of the 
High Commission is in the pre- 
cise words Neal has quoted, and 
no limitation is set to the means 
the judges are to use in inquiring 
into all heretical opinions, seditious 
books, &c. The limitations to which 
Mr. Southey refers of lawful ways 
and means is expressed, in the 
first place, not in reference to the 
inquiry, but the punishment, and 
runs thus. 


** And further we do give full power to 
you, &c. &c. &c. to hear and determine 
concerning the premises, and to order, 
correct, reform, and punish all persons 
dwelling in places exempt or not exempt, 
that wilfully and obstinately absent from 
church, or divine service established by 
law, by the censures of the church, or any 
other lawful ways and means, by the Act of 
Uniformity, or any other laws ecclesiasti- 
cal of this realm limited and appointed.” 


The second limitation is in the 
clause on incests, adulteries, for- 
nications, &c, and runs thus. 


** And we do further empower you, &c. 
to punish all incests, adulteries, fornica- 
tions, outrages, misbehaviour, and disor- 
ders in marriage, and all grievous offences 
punishable by the ecclesiastical laws, ac- 
cording to the tenor of the laws in that 
behalf, and according to your wisdoms, 
consciences, and discretion, commanding 
any three of you, to devise all such lawful 
ways and meaxs for the searching out the 
premises as by you shall be thought ne- 
cessary.” 

Our readers may now judge of 
Mr. Southey’s accuracy, and of 
Neal’s dishonesty. The fact is, 
Neal has given the whole docu- 
ment, and has therefore enabled 
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his reader to judge for himself, 
and has suppressed nothing. Mr. 
S. in his zeai to defend this High 
Commission Court, has overlooked 
the obvious fact, that the limita- 
tion of lawful ways and means is 
not used in reference to the means 
of inquiry into heresy, &c. but is 
used in the clause empowering the 
judges to punish. But what is the 
world to think of a historian who 
can thus attempt a palliation of 
that oppressive and cruel Com- 
mission, which all liberal-minded 
Englishmen have been taught from 
their birth to execrate, and of 
which the Lord Treasurer Bur- 
leigh wrote to the Archbishop, its 
head, in the following terms. “ I 
think the Inquisition of Spain used 
not so many questions to com- 
prehend and entrap their priests.” 
“This kind of proceeding is too 
much savouring of the Romish 
Inquisition, and is a device rather 
to seek for offenders than reform 
any;” and adds, ‘* I have willed 
the ministers not to answer these 
articles, except their consciences 
may suffer them.” 

But we have done with Mr: 
Southey. He has attempted to 
apologize for every species of op- 
pression, and to vindicate the cha- 
racter of the most cruel and arbi- 
trary of prelates. He shows him- 
self the advocate of intolerance, 
and the apologist of persecutors, 
and we should hope that none but 
such will be misled by his state- 
ments, or induced to applaud his 
labours. He has endeavoured in- 
deed to load the character of the 
puritans and nonconformists with 
odium; but we would remind him 
that there stands at the head of 
them a name, which is, and will 
be, the glory of the English na- 
tion and of English poetry, and 
from the study of whose princi- 
ples, and character, and genius, 
though he was no laureate, Mr. 8. 
has yet much to learn. Surely the 
cause which a Milton espoused, 
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and that with all his heart, was 
neither unworthy a Christian, a 
gentleman, or a scholar, and is 
sustained by too formidable a pha- 
kanx of venerated names, to be en- 
dangered from the quarter which 
has now attacked it. 

Mr. Butler’s Book of the Roman 
Catholic Church is an attempt to 
vindicate the claims of that church; 
and, as far as the argument is con- 
cerned, is built upon the assump- 
tion that miracles are a seal of the 
authority of the Romish Church. 
Mr. B. contends that it is im- 
possible for Protestants to deny 
the existence of miracles after the 
apostolic age, without invalidating 
the testimony of the writers, upon 
whom depends the authenticity of 
our own Scriptures, and that no 
og has ever been agreed upon 

y Protestants at which miracles 
in their opinion ceased. Upon 
this ground he endeavours to set up 
the claim of the Church of Rome 
to a regular descent of miraculous 

wer from the apostolic age. 

he total absurdity of such a 
pretension we need not expose. 
‘* Miracles,” St. Paul says, “are 
a sign to them that are without” the 
church ; but the Church of Rome 
having always kept them within, 
must not wonder if her adversaries 
still remain in unbelief. Let their 
church prove to unbelievers that 
she possesses such a power as 
Paul, when he spake with tongues, 
or Peter and James, when they 
healed the lame man at the beauti- 
ful gate of the temple, and the con- 
troversy would soon cease. As it 
regards the points in which Mr. 
Butler is at issue with Mr.Southey, 
we can only say, that the one of 
course follows the Popish his- 
torians, the other the Protestant. 
The one swallows all the narrations 
of the legendary histories, lives of 
saints, &c. &c. without assuming 
to himself a right of discrimination; 
the other rejects what is obvious 
fable, and accepts only what is in 


accordance with reason, and the 
concurrent voice of fact. 

As it regards any vindication of 
the Creed of the Romish Church, 
Mr. Butler has utterly failed. 
Scripture is out of the question 
with him—it is a weapon he dares 
not wield; and therefore with us 
all his reasoning falls to the ground, 
and in short we are completely at 
issue with him on first principles, 
on a final appeal, and on the 
interpretation of Scripture; and, 
therefore, we beg leave to say, 
this whole attempted vindication 
of Roman Catholic theology is 
founded on false ground. We 
admit the final authority of Scrip- 
ture, but can see none in popes 
or councils, In some few minute 
particulars Mr. Butler has cor- 
rected the statements of Mr. 
Southey, but we can assure him, 
that all his palliations of the errors, 
and explanations of the cruelties 
of the Papal Church are like at- 
tempts to prove that night is day, 
and day night. Mr. Butler has 
written a book descriptive rather 
of his own ideas of the Romish 
religion, than a true delineation of 
the existing thing. Mr. Butler’s 
style of controversy is however 
pleasing and commendable, and is 
more properly illustrative of the 
man than of the system. But the 
obvious answer to his whole book 
is this—You have described in- 
deed what your religion might 
be—what its documents are, and 
what the best men in it could wish 
it to be—not what it is, either in 
practice, or history, or its living 
administrators; and as such we 
have only to say, Mr, Butler may 
be a very good Christian, and we 
gladly acknowledge him a very 
gentlemanly writer, but his church 
is at issue in almost every point 
with Him that formed human na- 
ture, and gave to fallen man the 
Scriptures of eternal truth as his 
only infallible guide to happiness, 
virtue, and heaven. 
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The Ten Commandments illustrated 

‘and enforced on Christian Prin- 

ciples. By W. H. Stowell. 8vo. 

pp. 290. 8s.— Holdsworth, 1824. 
THERE are two classes of subjects 
on which it is of the highest im- 
portance. to possess accurate and 
scriptural conceptions. The one 
respects the character of God, and 
the other the responsibility of man. 
Right views of the former are 
essential to our devotion, our spi- 
rituality, and all our sentiments 
and affections in reference to the 
object of worship, the ground of 
hope, and the source of happiness. 
Right views of the latter are re- 
quisite to our sense of obligation, 
our consciousness of guilt, our ap- 
plication for mercy, and our moral 
state and character in the sight of 
God and man. 

On both topics, with all the in- 
teresting principles mutually in- 
volved in them, the sacred volume 
gives us ample information; but 
its instructions are on no subject 
more clear and explicit, more uni- 
form and impressive, than on the 
nature and consequences of that 
relation in which we stand to God 
as rational and accountable agents. 
On a just view of the principles 
and consequences of this relation, 
depends a proper estimate of the 
plans of divine sovereignty in the 
salvation of men. No one can 
understand the nature, or appre- 
ciate the value of a remedy, until 
he know the symptoms, operations, 
and danger of the disease, which it 
is designed to prevent or counter- 
act. No one can estimate the be- 
nefits of an act of pardon who per- 
ceives not the extent and crimi- 
nality of the offence. Grace sup- 
poses guilt, or liability to punish- 
ment; guilt supposes sin, of which 
it is the consequence; sin sup- 
poses a law, of which it is the vio- 
lation; and a Jaw is a rule of ac- 
tion, enjoined by a being who 
possesses a right to. establish and 
appoint the rule, and can enforce 
it by appropriate and equitable 
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sanctions. Hence arises the ne- 
cessity of a right knowledge of the 

law, in order to an adequate per- 

ception of the evil and conse- 

quences of sin, and a cordial re- 

ception of the “ glorious gospel” 

in all its rich provisions and gra- 

cious discoveries. The first prin- 

ciples of Christian theology, and 

the primary elements of Christian 

experience are alike involved in 

these essential convictions; and 

without their salutary operation, 

dangerous error, either in positive 

misconceptions, or radical defi- 

ciencies, will pervade the system of 
our religious belief, and affect the 

complexion of our religious cha- 

racter. 

On these grounds we are dis- 
posed to receive with peculiar 
satisfaction a judicious attempt to 
explain the requisitions of the de- 
calogue, on principles which ex- 
hibit its perfect accordance with 
the discoveries of evangelical truth. 
Few subjects have been more ex- 
posed to confused and bewildering 
statements than what is usually 
called the moral law. Its obliga- 
tions, as a system of requirements, 
have been confounded with its 
peculiar uses, in the primeval con- 
dition of our nature, when obe- 
dience was made the meritorious 
condition of eternal life. It is 
true that man’s apostacy has sub- 
jected him to its penal sanction, and 
reduced him to a state of hopeless- 
ness as it respects obtaining ac- 
ceptance and restoration to the di- 
vine favour ‘‘ by the law ;” for how 
can that law which condemns the 
sinner justify him? But though 
we are no longer instructed to 
“seek after righteousness” by the 
merit of our own obedience, but .to 
rely exclusively on ‘‘ the righteous- 
ness which is without the law,” 
this state of favour does not in the 
slightest degree diminish or relax 
the obligations of the decalogue. 
Its moral precepts Se eek. 
ed; their perfection renders, ie 
immutable; in all the practical jn- 
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junctions of the apostles, even in 
connexion with the most explicit 
reasonings on the doctrine of justi- 
fication, we find the clearest re- 
cognition of the law, as still main- 
taining its sacred and unchanging 
authority, and as deriving addi- 
tional motives to its observance 
from. ‘‘ the grace which bringeth 
salvation.” 

Yet how many in this age of 
pretension and dogmatism, calling 
themselves ‘ gospel preachers,” 
are found denying and even de- 
riding the obligations of the law, 
under the pretext of magnifying 
the doctrines of grace! Much of 
this awful perversion of the gospel 
may be traced to the confounding 
of the law as a rule, with the stipu- 
lations and conditions of what is 
generally termed the covenant of 
works; and also to the neglect of 
the important distinction between 
moral requisition and positive insti- 
tutions. The ritual system esta- 
blished under the Mosaic economy 
is often termed ‘“ the law;” and 
the local and temporary constitu- 
tion, established among the Is- 
raelites, is sometimes termed the 
*< old covenant.” This constitution 
is frequently confounded with the 
supposed “ covenant of works” 
made with Adam before his fall ; 
and the terms of comparative de- 
preciation applied to the Mosaic 
code, in consequence of its abro- 
gation, and the establishment of a 
new and better ceremony are ap- 
plied to those moral principles, 
which, with deference, be it said, 
God himself cannot repeal! “ Do 
we make void the law through 
faith? God forbid! yea, we esta- 
blish the law.” 

The volume before us is the 
first publication to which we have 
seen the name of its respected au- 
thor affixed; and it is well calcu- 
lated to excite the gratifying hope 
that we shall derive future and still 
more important benefit from his 
productions. His style of thinking 
is marked by vigour and compre- 
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hensiveness; his di¢tion is emi- 
nently lucid and felicitous; and 
his arguments and illustrations are 
distinguished by logical arrange- 
ment, and a highly commendable 
degree of condensation. The prin- 
ciples of Mr. Stowell are decisively 
and consistently evangelical; and 
he appears uniformly impressed 
with the value and importance of 
“‘ declaring the whole counsel of 
God.” We have seldom perused 
a volume more happily pervaded 
by a tone of serious and impressive 
appeal to the conscience and the 
heart; and while the uses of the 
law for the purposes of direction 
and conviction are fearlessly stated, 
the glorious provisions and all- 
sufficient consolations of the gospel 
are faithfully and affectionately 
presented. The order established 
in ** two tables of the law” is 
of course followed by Mr. Stowell 
in the arrangement of his lectures, 
with the addition of an appro- 
priate introductory discourse, and 
a powerful and impassioned ad- 
dress at the close of the volume. 
In the lecture on the first com- 
mandment, we think some remarks 
might, with advantage, have been 
introduced on the history of the 
decalogue, with a view to the elu- 
cidation of its divine origin. Of 
that origin there are strong in- 
ternal evidences in its perfection 
and comprehensiveness, pee | 
when contrasted with the thick 
darkness that brooded over all the 
surrounding nations, when this 
sacred code was promulgated. But 
the external attestations of its di- 
vinity are marked by a combina- 
tion of most remarkable facts, 
directly establishing the authority 
of the Jewish lawgiver, and proving 
that the Mosaic institutes were of 
supernatural origin. Should ano- 
ther edition.of this valuable work 
be published, we would advise 
some consideration of this interest- 
ing subject; and, in addition to 
this, we would recommend a brief 
view of the nature of that par- 
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ticular constitution which is usually 
termed “ the Sinai covenant.” 
While stating these desiderata, we 
think it proper to advert to the 
unusual style of appealing to the 
‘‘ reader,” in a course of lectures 
represented as delivered to a con- 
gregation; and of which mode of 
publication we are continually re- 
minded by the fervid and rather 
too frequent interrogatories which 
are scattered throughout the vo- 
lume. But this affects not the 
sterling excellencies of the work. 
From every lecture it would be 
easy to extract passages of great 
force and discrimination as to the 
argument, and distinguished by a 
superior order of simple and com- 
manding eloquence. When each 
discourse is so faithful and impres- 
sive, and the whole volume is so 
fully entitled to our commendation, 
we feel it difficult to make a selec- 
tion. 

The following passages afford 
an interesting specimen of luminous 
and energetic statement, and show 
how the author has faithfully ap- 
plied the requirements of that 
*“*« commandment which is exceed- 
ing broad.” 

*¢ These are practices and themes which 
it * becomes not saints to name,’ and of 
which they would ‘ be ashamed to speak ;’ 
—practices which admit no colouring of 
excuse, and are, therefore, never to be 
mentioned but with the severest repro- 
bation ;—themes which are ever accom- 
panied in Scripture by the most fearful 
prospects of futurity, and to be introduced 
only under the impressions of such pros- 
pects, and for purposes connected with 
them. 

*¢ How criminal must a large proportion 
of what is enjoyed as witty, or vivacious, 
or clever in conversation appear, when 
compared with the chasteness of discourse 
—the delicacy of communication required 
in these inspired commandments ! 

** Closely allied to conversation are 
books, exhibitions, the gaieties of amuse- 
ment, and the dissipations of pleasure. 

“ The kind of literature from which the 
minds of our youth receive the views and 
impulses by which the bias and com- 
plexion of their future proceedings are in 
a great degree determined, is, in general, 
such a3 to excite the deepest alarm.— 

—‘* It will be easily perceived that it is 


no part of our present purpose to proscribe 
the regions of literature from the Christian 
reader—to introduce any thing like Van- 
dalism into the precepts of religion. There 
are productions in the fields of polite 
literature poisonous in their nature, how- 
ever beautiful their flowering, however 
luscious their taste. Of their pernicious 
effects it would be as cruel as it is wicked, 
not to state the truth. But, when we 
refer to the general tendencies of works 
of fancy, we mean to assert, that if the 
mind of the reader be not fortified by pre- 
vious habits of discriminative thinking—if 
what he reads be not brought to the test of 
truth and principle —if the enchantment be 
not counteracted by the reflections of a 
steady judgment, and by the decisions of a 
fixed and scriptural morality—his ‘ mind 
and conscience will be defiled ;’ the melan- 
choly truth will betray itself in the irre- 
ligiousness of his character, and the con- 
sequent misery of his doom.’’—pp. 192— 
195. 

‘«« It may excite surprise with some, that 
we conclude, under the general class of 
polluting amusements, the gaieties of the 
assembly and the ball. 

‘* Our object is not to magnify the evil 
of any amusement ; but, by laying open 
the feelings which these amusements gra- 
tify, to trace them to their source. 

‘¢ Little acquaintance with the spirit of 
the world is needed for the conviction, 
that the chief attraction of the amuse- 
ments, in which dancing forms a part, 
arising from their calling forth those emo- 
tions which the Seventh Commandment 
requires to be controlled. With mere 
bodily exercise, apart from the moral dis- 
positions it may awaken or express, we 
have no quarrel ; nur have we with grace 
of movement and elegance of gesture. 
Whatever strictures we may offer, it may 
farther be remarked, are not intended to 
apply exclusively to any class of society. 

‘* It is known that the amusement now 
adverted to is common to all nations, and 
that in the licentious rites of many ancient 
and modern superstitions it has formed a 
part of religious worship. 1t is an amuse- 
ment which brings together the young and 
giddy of either sex, in the lowest and 
rudest, as well as in the highest and most 
polished spheres of life. Now, we leave it 
for experience to decide, whether the 
amusement, in whatever circles it prevails, 
and by what circumstances soever it may 
be associated, is friendly or hostile to the 
purity of the youthful mind. There is 
language in looks and in gestures, in 
motion and in dress ;—and we ask, if the 
feelings which all their eloquence reveals 
in the ball room, and which its vese eemmee- 
phere, and sceucry, and blandishments, 
and every accompaniment, have a tendency 
to excite; are feelings approved or con- 
demned by this commandment ? 















*¢ The general precepts, ‘ Love not the 
world, nor the things that are in the 
world’—‘ walk not as other Gentiles walk 
in the vanity of their mind,’ are enough to 
deter a Christian from all participation in 
amusetnents of this nature; and for his 
peculiarity in this respect, he can furnish 
in his principles, as a disciple of the New 
Testament, a sufficient reason. For every 
one of these precepts, there is ample ground 
in the tendencies of the practices con- 
demned, as well as in the authority that 
condemns them ;—nor have we any hesita- 
tion in affirming of the fashionable amuse- 
ments on which we have ventured to ani- 
madvert, that their tendency is to en- 
courage, to strengthen, and to gratify, 
those dispositions which it is the entire 
business of religion to subdue, by < re- 
newing us in the spirit of our mind.’”’ 
pp. 197—199. 

We recommend these observa- 
tions to the careful attention of 
those Christian professors who are 
disposed to forget the spirit of the 
gospel as well as the requisitions 
of the law. On every command- 
ment explained in this volume, we 
meet with faithful and admonitory 
application to existing vices in the 
world, and prevailing evils in the 
church; while the exhibitions of 
evangelical truth are judiciously 
stated, and its holy principles are 
clearly unfolded. In closing this 
notice of the first production of a 
young minister, we cannot let the 
opportunity pass by, without re- 
cording our unqualified approba- 
tion of the plan of bringing before 
congregations courses of expository 
lectures, either on connected sub- 
jects of Christian theology, or upon 
separate portions of the sacred vo- 
lume. Such methods of pastoral 
instruction will be found the most 
effectual method of “ building up 
believers on their most holy faith,” 
and secure the best counteraction 
of all the diversified errors in prin- 
ciple, and inconsistencies in prac- 
tice which deform and disgrace the 
Christian world. Most cordially 


do we commend this instructive 
volume to all who desire to under- 
stand “ the law,” and to have their 
faith confirmed: by the Christian 
principles which illustrate and en- 
force its sacred and immutable re- 
quisitions. 
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History of the Commonwealth of 
England. From its Commence- 
ment, to the Restoration of Charles 
the Second. Vol. I. Containing 
the Civil War. By William 
Godwin.—Colburn. 

Ir is a reflection scarcely to be 

avoided in the review of the era of 

the Civil War of England, that 
both monarchy and episcopacy 
must have done much to render 
themselves odious, not merely in 
the eyes of the great body of the 
population, but to a full propor- 
tion of the sober, learned, and 
influential men of the kingdom. 
Such a convulsion could not have 
been felt through all the extremities 
of the body politic and ecclesiastic, 
without some violent and deeply 
seated disease. It is as childish 
as it is dishonest, for modern his- 
torians, essayists, and reviewers to 
pretend to convince the world that 
the subversion of these two long 
established and deep-rooted sys- 
tems was planned by folly, and 
effected by a combination of weak- 
ness and vice. To deny that the 
monarchy was subverting liberty, 
and that episcopacy was rapidly 
assimilating to popery, is to deny 
the plainest facts of history, and 
to belie the virtue and patriotism 
of a host of the greatest statesmen, 
the most splendid geniuses, anp 
the best Christians that this or any 
other nation ever produced. Yet, 
as if all records of former days 
were blotted out, and no vestiges 
remained to tell us what heads had 
planned, and what hands executed 
those extraordizary revolutions, it 
has become fashionable, in all 
modish and popular publications, 
to represent the era of the civil war 
as the reign of fanaticism, and the 
leaders and principal actors in the 
whole series of changes in Church 
and State, as little better than the 
ferocious savages who figured in 
the Thuilleries during the age of 

Gallican terror. So common has 

it become, within the last twenty 

years, to paint the features of the 
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English Commonwealth Reformers 
as pre-eminently savage—Van- 


_dalish—and weak, that it is an 


effort of no common resolution and 
eourage to attempt to produce a 
modification of the public feeling. 
And yet it is not that that feeling is 
built on the solid foundation of a 
clear, full, and impartial history of 
the period. [tis notusual fora fallen 
party to receive justice, and it is 
usual with all men to attribute 
the overthrow of great enterprises, 
either to the folly and weakness 
of the agents, or to the injustice 
of their undertaking and the judg- 
ments of heaven. Every kind of 
means, except the only lawful 
ones, have been employed to sink 
the reputation and blacken the 
design of the commonwealth-men. 
The facility with which every 
thing tending to their reproach, 
and the utter extinction of their 
cause, was received at the Resto- 
ration, the authority into which 
the most absurd, false, and partial 
statements were raised, in fact, 
the eagerness with which the truth 
was obliterated, obscured, or de- 
nied, have been the means by 
which some well-meaning mo- 
derns have been misled, and by 
which many malignant enemies of 
liberty and toleration have been 
assisted to maintain their favou- 
rite and gainful systems. 

We have long since expressed 
our opinion that the history of the 
Commonwealth has never yet been 
adequately written; that neither 
the men, their measures, their prin- 
ciples, nor the character-of the 
age itself, has met with justice. 
The great authority, Lord Cla- 
rendon, on whose principles many 
succeeding historians have been 
induced to confide, through the 
splendor of his talents, we have 
long been persuaded would one 
day be proved to have written 
both unjustly, because partially, 
and inadequately, because igno- 
rantly, of many of the proven 
transactions and actors. Yet he is 


uniformly upheld ~by the high- 
party-men as an unimpeached and 
able expositor of that signal age. 
We are thoroughly convinced now 
of what we have long partly be- 
lieved; Mr. Godwin has convicted 
him both of ignorance and disho- 
nesty ; and we do hope the period 
is not distant when there will be 
found reason and justice enough 
in England to vindicate a race of 
the finest spirits that ever breathed 
its atmosphere, from the oppro- 
brious charges and sweeping sen- 
tences under which they yet la- 
bour. Several valuable efforts, 
previous to this of Mr. Godwin, 
have been made to throw light on 
facts and persons, and to silt to 
the bottom those heaps of crimi- 
nations which have accumulated 
with ages. And whatever may be 
the opinions of Englishmen some 
hundred years hence upon Epis- 
copacy in the church, and the mo- 
narchical form of civil government, 
certainly it will be admitted that 
the British nation never at one 
time enjoyed so large a share of 
intellectual excellence, of tran- 
scendent genius, of political and 
juridical wisdom, mal of genuine 
piety, as in that age so scornfully 
denominated the age of puritanism 
and rebellion. 

Upon the excellent volume be- 
fore us it is not our intention to 
enlarge. It is, as far as we have 
been able to examine it, most ex- 
actly the desideratum which has 
long been felt in English history. 
It appears to be written with a 
rigid determination to abide by 
the strict facts, and to sift care- 
fully all the vague and general 
statements of preceding historians. 
We have been particularly de- 
lighted with observing in this 
work a much more sparing use of 
those gratuitous explanations, con- 
jectures, al ie and sa- 
gacious developments, of which 
modern historians, after the fa- 
shion of Hume, have become so 
fond; as if they had lived in the 
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breasts of each of the actors, or, 
by a sort of combined pore | 
and foresight, had known what eac 
intended, and what all were doing, 
at the same moment. We must be 
permitted to say, that this piercing 
into the thoughts and depths of 
kings, counsellors, and generals, 
is rather too much for us, and im- 
plies qualities which we are reluc- 
tant to concede to any author un- 
inspired. By being so lavishly in- 
dulged, and so constantly used to 
serve the purposes of colouring, and 
of party-interest, it has become 
nauseous. Simple narrative, or- 
derly statements of proceedings, 
and unquestionable documentary 
evidence, are the staple commo- 
dities of which history ought to be 
composed. And we would beg 
leave to say to all writers of his- 
tory—be kind enough to leave us 
to make our own reflections, and 
allow us to look at all your pic- 
tures through our own spectacles. 
Then, indeed, history will ap- 
proach to perfection, when it holds 
up an undimmed and colourless 
mirror of men and things. 

The work of Mr. Godwin is to be 
comprised, we believe, in two vo- 
lumes, the first of which is now be- 
fore us, and of which we can speak, 
not only with great confidence, as 
an impartial and interesting produc- 
tion; but with great pleasure, as 
supplying, in its minute references, 
the most ample means of confir- 
mation or refutation. The follow- 
ing extract from the preface will 
give the reader a correct idea of 
the temper of the writer, and of 
the character of cool, impartial 
statement which pervades this por- 
tion of the work. ; 

«¢ The book I here publish is the pro- 
duction of my mature life ; and I wish the 
principle upon which it is formed to be 
thoroughly understood. It relates to a 
great and interesting topic, a serics of 
transactions perhaps not to be surpassed 
in importance by any thing that has oc- 
curred on the theatre of the world. I 
have no desire to be thought to look 


upon such transactions with indifference. 
I have no desire to be regarded as having 


no sentiments or emotions, when any thing 
singularly good or singularly evil passes 
under my review. I wish to be considered 
as feeling as well as thinking. If to treat 
good and evil as things having no essential 
difference, be impartiality, such impar- 
tiality I disavow. 

*« ] will inform my readers what im- 
partiality I aim at, and consider as com- 
mendable. Its essence consists in a fair 
and severe examination of evidence, and 
the not suffering any respect of persons, 
or approbation of a cause, to lead the 
writer to misapprehend or misrepresent 
the nature of facts. If I have failed in 
this, I desire to be considered as guilty of 
a breach of the genuine duties of an histo- 
rian; or, to speak in plainer terms, of 
what I owe to my own character, and to 
the best interests of the human race. If 
I have not failed in this, I claim to obtain 
a verdict of Not guilty. I have endea- 
voured to write with sobriety and a col- 
lected mind. I have endeavoured to guard 
myself against mere declamation, and that 
form of language in which passion prevails 
to the obscuring of judgment. I have 
spoken no otherwise of men and things, 
than I should wish to speak in the presence 
of an omniscient judge. I have been 
anxious to pronounce on all in the atmos- 
phere of a true discrimination, and in the 
temper of an honest and undebauclied 
sense of moral right. 

‘It is at this time almost universally 
granted, and will more fully appear in the 
following pages, that the opponents of 
Charles the First fought for liberty, and 
that they had no alternative. I proceed 
upon these two positions. Let them be 
granted me; and | fear no charge of false 
colouring in what follows. If the events 
of which I treat had preceded the universal 
deluge, or passed in the remotest island of 
the South Sea, that ought to make me 
sober, deliberate, and just in my decisions: 
it ought not to make me indifferent to 
human rights, improvement, or happiness. 
The nearness or remoteness of the scene 
in respect to place or time, is a considera- 
tion of comparatively inferior magnitude ; 
1 wish to be wholly unaffected by the re- 
membrance, that the events took place 
about a century previous to my birth, and 
occurred on the very soil where my book 
is written.’’—pp. vii—ix. 


Though we have not room for 
long extracts, and should be sorry 
to weaken the emotions of sur- 
prize and pleasure with which most 
readers will peruse this volume, 
yet there are some passages so 
felicitous in execution, and so dis- 
criminative in sentiment and judg- 
ment, that we cannot deny our- 
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selves the gratification of present- 
ing one or two specimens. The 
first chapter contains sketches of 
the character of Sir Ed. Coke, 
Selden, Hampden, and Pym, the 
fathers and founders of the com- 
monwealth. The sketch of Hamp- 
den is at once so complete, so con- 
cise, and so simply elegant, that 
we must insert it at length. 

*¢ John Hampden was one of the most 
extraordinary men in the records of man- 
kind. ‘The first thing related of him does 
not tend to impress us with so high an idea 
of the rank of bis mind, as must be excited 
in every impartial observer by his subse- 
quent conduct, In the summer of 1637, 
he embarked, with Pym, Cromwel, Sir 
Arthur Haselrig, and one or two more of 
the patriots of the day, with the intention 
of spending the remainder of bis life in 
New England. A much inferior degree 
of discernment to that which he afterwards 
displayed, ought to have shewn him, that 
the posture of affairs at home was rapidly 
advancing to that condition, which the 
constitution of his mind most peculiarly 
fitted him to grapple with. It is indeed 
seldom that it can be the duty of a good 
citizen to go into voluntary banishment 
from his country. 

*¢ The government of King Charles, 
however interfered in the form of an eni- 
bargo, and prevented the execution of his 
purpose. Hampden immediately chose his 
part. From this moment he dismissed the 
thought of a solitary and retired existence, 
and beeame a citizen after the purest 
model. He was in point of family and 
property one of the first men in his county; 
but, till now, he had been but little known 
out of that narrow circle. Of all the 
grievances of which the people at this 
time complained, that which produced the 
most striking effect was the arbitrary im- 
position of ship-money. Hampden’s estate 
was assessed to this tax in the amount of 
twenty shillings. He refused to pay the 
sum demanded ; and accordingly the ques- 
tion came to be solemnly argued before 
the judges of England. The argument 
occupied a space of twelve days: and a 
decision was finally = against Hamp- 
den, eight of the judges pronouncing for 
the crown, and four against it. But, as 
Clarendon observes, ‘ the judgment that 
was given against him, infinitely more ad- 
vanced him, than it did the service for 
which it was given. He was rather of repu- 
tation in his own country, than of public 
discourse or fame in the kingdom, before 
the business of ship-money: but then he 
grew the argument of all tongues, every 
man enquiring who and what he was, that 
durst,’ at the risque of the vengeance of a 
court, distinguished for its unrelenting and 
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vindictive character, ‘ support the liberty 
and property of the kingdom.’ 

** Yet all this was nothing, if he had 
not possessed qualities, the most singular] 
adapted to the arduous situation in which 
he stood. He possessed judgment; all 
men came to learn from him, and it could 
not be discerned that he learned from any 
ene. He was modest ; he was free from 
the least taint of overbearing and arro- 
gance ; he commonly spoke lust, and what 
he said was of such a nature that it could 
not be mended. He won the confidence 
of all; and every man trusted him. His 
courage was of the firmest sort, equally 
consummate in council and the field. All 
men’s eyes were fixed upon him; he was 
popular and agrecable in all the inter- 
courses of life; he was endowed with a 
most discerning spirit, and the greatest 
insinuation and address to bring about 
whatever he desired. What crowned the 
rest, was the prevailing opinion of him as 
a just man, and that ‘ his affections seemed 
to be so publicly guided, that no corrupt 
and private ends could bias them.’ e 
was, as Clarendon observes, ‘ possessed 
with the most absolute spirit of popularity, 
and the most absolute faculties to govern 
the people, of any man I ever knew.’ In- 
deed all the above features of character 
are extracted from the noble historian, 
being only separated from the tinge of 
party, and the personal animosity, which 
misguided his pen. 

** When the long Parliament met in 
November 1640, every one looked to him, 
as ‘ their patria pater, and the pilot that 
must steer the vessel through the tempests 
and rocks which threatened it.’ The firm 
anddecisive proceedings indeed with which 
that assembly commenced, afford no equi- 
vocal testimony to the genius by which 
they must have been directed. Soon after 
its meeting, Strafford and Laud were com- 
mitted by it to prison, and several of the 
King’s other ministers fled. A negociation 
was chen opened for an agreement between 
the contending parties, and Charles enter- 
tained a proposition for appointing Pym 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Hampden 
tutor to the Prince of Wales, and the 
other popular leaders to the principal 
offices of government. This negociation 
failed. It would be an inquiry, rather 
curious than useful, to settle what sort of 
character Charles the Second, who was 
now little more than ten years of " 
would have been, if the cares of Ham 
bad been directed to the unfolding and 

uiding his dispositions. The‘homination 
owever may tend to instruct us in the 
sentiments of the great English patriot ; 
he seems to have preferred the task of form- 
ing a future King, to the more immediate 
exercise of any of the great functions of 
government, 

«* Meanwhile the unhappy and misjudg- 
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ing sovereign dismissed the thought of 
moderate measures, and proceeded in that 
rash course which led to his final catas- 
trophe. The most ill-advised of all his 
actions was his accusing and demanding 
the five members, with Hampden at their 
head, to- be delivered up to him by the 
House of Commons in the fulness of its 
popularity and power. From this moment, 
as Clarendon says, the temper of tle man 
seemed to be ‘ much altered;’ he saw 
what he had to expect, and what sort of an 
enemy he had to deal with; and he chose 
his part with the same characteristic firm- 
ness and decision, which he had displayed, 
when four or five years before he was in- 
terrupted in his intended voyage to New 
England.”’—pp. 11—15. 

One or two more short citations 
will satisfy our readers, that Mr. 
Godwin’s work is well worthy 
their attentive perusal. In the 
chapter relating particularly to 
religion, we find the following 
passages :-— 

‘* During the period of these military 
transactions, many interesting particulars 
occurred in the assembly of divines and 
the Parliament. A majority of the re- 
flecting and religious part of the nation 
had been thoroughly disgusted with the 
episcopal government of the church, as 
administered by Laud and his compeers, 
men of a haughty and insolent temper, 
wedded to pomp and splendour, detesting 
the puritans, looking with comparative 
favour upon the privileges and system of 
the Church of Rome, servile to the court, 
advocates on al] occasions of passive obe- 
dience in matters of civil policy, thoroughly 
imbued with an intolerant spirit, and ever 
ready, when the question was of suppress- 
ing obnoxious tenets, to employ the most 
odious severities, in the shape of heavy 
fines, tedious and strait imprisonment, the 
scourge, the knife, and the pillory. It 
seems certain, whatever some historians 
may have alleged to the contrary, that a 

majority of the nation was at the 
meeting of the Long Parliament hostile to 
the institution of Bishops. There were no 
doubt many pious and excellent men, 
among those who filled conspicuous sta- 
tions in the hierarchy. There was a con- 
siderable portion of the nobility, geatry, 
and others, who looked with partial regard 
upon the ecclesiastical system of their 
fathers. But that is mere human nature ; 
and in cases of this sort it can scarcely be 
otherwise. The active and operant part 
of the community, the vigour and energy 
of the living principle in the body politic, 
was almost exclusively on the other side.’’ 
—pp- 333, 334 
«¢ But what is scarcely less worthy of 
notiee, there was at this time a sect of 
Christiaus,gpenetrated with the fervours of 





the most earnest zeal, the Independents, 
who maintained nearly the same tenets on 
this subject with the party last mentioned. 
They were led to the conclusions they 
adopted, by somewhat of a different pro- 
cess. Like the Presbyterians, they cor- 
dially disapproved of the pomp and hic- 
rarchy of the Church of England. But they 
went further. They equally disapproved 
of the synods, provincial and general, the 
classes and incorporations of Presbytery, 
a system scarcely less complicated, though 
infinitely less dazzling, than that of dioce- 
san Episcopacy. They held, that a church 
was a body of Christians assembled in 
one place appropriated for their worship, 
and that every such body was complete in 
itself, that they had a right to draw up the 
rules by which they thought proper to be 
regulated, and that no man not a member 
of their assembly, and no body of men, 
was entitled to interfere with their pro- 
ceedings. Demanding toleration on these 
grounds, they felt that they were equally 
bound to concede and assert it for others ; 
and they preferred to see a number of 
churches with different sentiments and 
institutes within the same political com- 
munity, to the idea of remedying the evil, 
and exterminating error, by means of ex- 
clusive regulations and the menaces and 
severities of punishment.””—pp. 336, 337. 


Upon the justice, and nothing 
but justice of the latter extract, 
we should be disposed to make 
some remarks, did we not consider 
ourselves in a great degree in- 
heritors of these very principles of 
church polity; but we are silent— 
let the world judge. The testi- 
mony of Mr. Godwin would have 
been of no worth in this much ob- 
scured subject, had it not been the 
testimony of a man, whose princi- 
ples have been long enough known 
to have no affinity to our own, and 
who cannot be charged here either 
with interest or prejudice. In 
return for the candour and im- 
partiality with which he has 
treated all religious parties, we 
may be —— without being 
suspected of any sympathy in that 
creed, which he has been com- 
monly supposed to profess, to 
offer our cordial and hearty thanks 
for the service he has rendered the 
English nation, and to recommend 
all our readers to avail themselves 
speedily of the pleasure and profit 
of perusing his work, 
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Literaria Rediviva; or, The Book WHorvnnt. 


Sate atti 


Reliquiea Wottoniane, or a Col- 
lection of Lives, Letters, Poems, 
with Characters of sundry Per- 
sonages, §c. &c. §c. by the curious 
pencil the ever-memoraile Sir 
Henry Wotton, Knut. Se. §c. §e. 
Fourth edition. London, 1685. 
8vo. 

WHILST we were excogitating a 

brief introduction to this curious 

volume, Mr. Addison’s ingenious 
idea of adjusting the relative merit 
of authors by the dimensions of 
their productions, forced itself into 
our mind. The impression was so 
lively that we could almost behold 
our diminutive lucubrations, sel- 
dom exceeding four pages of an 
ordinary octavo, filed in the re- 
cords of Parnassus, immediately 
under the brochures and squibs of 
the day, amidst the contemptuous 
sneers of the authors of more pon- 
derous publications. We dropped 
our pen, and our readers might, 
perhaps, have vainly searched the 
list contained in the envelope of 
our February number, for the 

Book-worm, had not our sudden 

despondency been checked by a 

thought of a brighter colour. If 

the enlightened Romans (our me- 
ditations appealing from fable to 
reality)—if the enlightened Ro- 
mans thought the highest rewards 
due to him who saved the life of a 
citizen, assuredly he who is in 
any degree instrumental in pre- 
serving the existence of a book, 
that life of reason, and condensa- 
tion of intellect, may deserve some 
praise, and receive some plaudit. 

We resumed our pen, and pro- 

ceeded in our lucubrations. 
Amongst the various species of 

literary aliment with which the 
genius and oe of our forefa- 
thers have abundantly supplied 
the insatiable appetite of our 
brethren, the heluones librorum, 
none has afforded us more delight 


than that class antiently called 
Reliquie, &e. &c. We have 
thought of them as some have 
thought of a lady’s postscript, that 
the mind of the author was disco- 
vered in them, more clearly than 
in the previous and more elaborate 
writing. Perhaps it would be 
difficult to assign the true reason 
why these gleanings in the field of 
intellect are so highly prized by 
us. Whether it be that ofter the 
author has exercised upon them 
the lime labor, and kept them from 
the public eye till the last polish 
was bestowed, whilst his more 
easy and crude conceptions, like 
nature’s common productions, are 
of easy parturition; or whether the 

sometimes treat on subjects which 
the author’s prudence would not 
permit him openly to canvass in 
his own life-time, and so have the 
strongest hold on our affections by 
gratifying our curiosity, ever de- 
lighting in the mysterious; or 
whether it be in those volumes, 
which consist of unfinished and 
even rude remains, (for many are 
of this character,) that we perceive 
the greatness of intellect which, 
in itself, is too overpowering and 
too transcendent for our self-love 
to delight in, veiled, and softened 
down, and diminished to a pleasing 


equality: from whichsoever of these 


reasons it may proceed, it is cer- 
tain that works of this class are 
perused with a greater zest by our 
fraternity than perhaps any others. 
It is needless to descend to in- 
stances. ‘The principle is so gene- 
rally acknowledged, that the pub- 
lic purveyors have sometimes car- 
ried it to the most ridiculous excess. 
Every trifle, every sketch, nay, 
even the private correspondence of 
a deceased author, has been sedu- 
lously collected, and obtruded on 
the public notice, often with no 
regard either to the reputation of 
O2 











the deceased, or to the understand- 
ing of the world. Whilst we con- 
sider such instances as abuses of 
the principle to which we have al- 
luded, they must, however, be ac- 
knowledged as powerful corrobo- 
rations of its existence. 

The respectable name of the 
editor of this volume, Mr., or, as 
he has been stiled, honest Isaak 
Walton, is the best voucher that 
nothing of this nature has trans- 
ha in the publication of Sir 

enry Wotton’s “‘ Remains.” The 
work itself has had the singular 
fate to be traduced only by one 
critic, (as far as our reading ex- 
tends,) and that the sarcastic 
Horace Walpole; and when it is 
remembered that the same gentle- 
man endeavoured to depreciate the 
genius of Sir Philip Sydney, we 
apprehend that our readers will not 
be influenced by his opinion. 
Happy is it for the reputation of 
Sir ne Wotton’s Reliquic, if 
none but the contemner of Sydney 
can adventure its depreciation. 

Sir Heary was born in Kent, in 
the year 1568, and descended of 
an ancient family in that county. 
His father was the very excellent 
Thomas Wotton, to — Sus Lam- 
barde addressed his ‘‘ Perambu- 
lation of Kent.” Nicholas Wotton, 
the ambassador, was also of this 
family. After the usual university 
studies, Sir Henry entered into 
public life as secretary to the noble 
Earl of Essex, in which situation 
he had for a companion Cufie, the 
author of a curious Treatise ‘* On 
the Difference of Man’s Age.” 
Hyde, in his “‘ Historia Religionis 
Veterum Persarum,” says, that the 
old Persians always deliberated 
twice on any important national 
transaction; once, when drunk, 
that they might not want vigour; 
once, when sober, that they might 
not want discretion. We presume 
some reason similar to this must 
have induced the Earl to his choice 
of these two secretaries, men, in 
every point of view, intellectual 
antipodes to each other. Cuffe 
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violent, reserved, haughty, and 
constantly engaged in broils, which 
disposition eventually brought him 
and his patron to a disgraceful 
end: Wotton mild, candid, hum- 
ble, and peaceable in the extreme, 
on account of which traits of cha- 
racter he was much esteemed by 
James on his accession to the Eng- 
lish throne. On the execution of 
Essex, Sir Henry found it neces- 
sary to abscond for a time, though 
innocent of any participation in 
his master’s crime. Whilst thus 
absent, he was employed by the 
Great-Duke of Florence in con- 
veying to James the V Ith, of Scot- 
land, the intelligence of a plot 
against his life, which circumstance 
was a happy introduction to the 
favour of that monarch, who, on 
his arrival in England, after the 
death of Elizabeth, immediately 
recalled Sir Henry and rewarded 
him with knighthood. Sir Henry 
was now dispatched on various 
embassies, an employment for 
which he was eminently qualified, 
by his accurate knowledge of the 
European languages. Whilst at 
Venice, he and his chaplain, the 
learned Bedel, were intrusted with 
the original manuscript of Father 
Paul’s “« History of the Council 
of Trent.” By their care it was 
despatched to England, and printed 
both in English and Latin. On 
his return from foreign employ- 
ments, Sir Henry took orders in 
the Church of England, and was 
appointed Provost of Eaton Col- 
lege, where he finished his days in 
the midst of those studies which he 
had assiduously cultivated even in 
his public engagements, and in the 
duties of that religion of which he 
had been for many years a devoted 
and consistent servant. The latter 
is a trait of Sir Henry’s character 
which we dwell upon with peculiar 
pleasure. Spirituality of mind is 
so rare an ingredient in the general 
qualifications of statesmen, that 
we have been sometimes inclined 
to believe it utterly incompatible 
with the duties of that class of men: 
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in Sir Henry, however, we meet 
with a happy exception. It is 
impossible to read this volume 
without being convinced that the 
author was a man of sterling piety, 
and indeed of that kind of piety 
which approximates to puritanical 
precision, though we believe he 
was strictly a churchman in his 
views of discipline. A sacred re- 
gard to religion seems to have 
guided him in all his engagements, 
and though he wittily observed, 
that “ Legatus est vir bonus peregré 
missus ad mentiendum reipublice 
causd,”* we sincerely believe he 
was an exception to this rule in his 
legatorial engagements. Sir Henry 
has been celebrated for the happi- 
ness of his repartees, some of which 
have been admitted by the great 
Bacon into his collection of A poph- 
thegms. The following anec- 
dote is perhaps amongst his most 
felicitous jeu d’esprits :-—‘‘ Having, 
at his being in Rome, made ac- 
quaintance with a pleasant priest, 
who invited him one evening to 
hear their vesper music at church ; 
the priest seeing Sir Henry stand 
obscurely in a corner, sends to him, 
bya boy of the quire, this question, 
writ on a small piece of paper, 
Where was your religion to be found 
before Luther? To which question 
Sir Henry presently under-writ, 
My religion was to be found then, 
where yours is not to be found now, 
in the written word of God.” Sir 
Henry died in 1639, and was buried 
at Eaton, with this epitaph on his 
tomb, 

Hic jacet hujus sententiea primus author. 
Disputandi pruritus, Ecclesiarum scabies. 
Nomen alias quere.t 

Besides the work now under 
consideration, Sir Henry wrote 
«‘ The State of Christendom,” 1657, 
folio, a work which we have never 
had the opportunity of perusing, 
but which, we believe, is considered 





* An Ambassador is a good man sent 
abroad to lie for the sake of his country. 
+ Here lies the first author of this sentence, 
*¢ The propensity to disputation is the 

Disease of the Churches.” 
Seek his name elscwhere. 


an accurate treatise on the subject 
it professes to elucidate. We must 
now enter a little more closely on 
an examination of the “ Reliquiz.” 
To the volume is prefixed a Lite of 
the Author, by Isaak Walton, 
written with all the quaintness and 
particularity of that well-known 
biographer, whose lives are better 
portraits of his own mind, than of 
those of whom they profess to treat. 
Then follows Sir Henry’s Treatise 
on Architecture, a piece with which 
we have been well pleased, and 
which has reconciled us, in great 
part, to a science which, however 
useful, we have usually considered 
very dull. We were undeceived 
by this treatise. A Treatise “ on 
Education” succeeds. This is so 
incomplete that it might have been 
judiciously omitted, as well es the 
** Observations on the Characters 
of our Kings,” in which, however, 
there are some forcible delineations 
of the character of William Ist. 
Jn all respects, the lives of the Earl 
of Essex, and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, are the most interesting 
portions of the volume. They 
display the most intimate acquaint- 
ance with character in general, 
and in particular with the charac- 
ters of these greatmen. The deli- 
cate shades which distinguish them 
from each other, and the marked 
outlines which raised them both so 
much above the level of common 
men, are inimitably drawn, and 
perhaps are inferior only to the 
well-known skill of Clarendon’s 
pen in the same department, an 
accuracy which has justly entitled 
him ‘* The Chancellor of Human 
Nature.” The letters, and parti- 
cularly those to Sir Edmund Ba- 
con, abound with choice anecdote 
and shrewd observations, and, in 
our opinion, equal in every respect, 
but bulk, the ‘* Epistole Ho- 
elianz” so generally admired, 

On the whole, Sir Henry Wot- 
ton’s mind was more elegant than 
powerful; his order of thinking 
more accurate than profound; his 
style of writing more sparkling than 
chaste, Discrimination of charac- 
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ter was the talent in which he most 
excelled, an ability we may sup- 
pose to have arisen from his con- 
stant employments in different 
courts, where men’s real intentions 
are most curiously studied, because 
there usually they are most care- 
fully hidden, His long residence 
in Italy must also have consider- 
ably improved this faculty, as the 
attempt to deceive, and the means 
of detection, are in no other coun- 
try studied so systematically. It 
is much to be regretted that Sir 
Henry did not complete his inten- 
tion of writing the English History 
according to the advice given him 
by Charles the Ist.; but these li- 
terary plans, like many others of 
less noble origin, seem often made 
but to be broken. The poetry of 
this volume has the common de- 
fects of its age; the allusions too 
recondite, the sense involved in 
endless parentheses, the words and 
the metre harsh. 

The following letter to the great 
poet Milton, is a happy instance of 
Sir Henry's penetration in disco- 
vering, at so early a period, the 
promising talents of that extraor- 
dinary man :— 


** To Mr. MILTON. 


** Sin—It was a special favour when 
you lately bestowed upon me here the first 
taste of your acquaintance, though no 
longer than to make me know that I 
wanted more time to value it, and to enjoy 
it rightly; and, in truth, if I could then 
have imagined your farther stay in these 

arts, which I understood afterwards by 

r. H., I would have been bold, in our 
vulgar phrase, to mend my draught, (for 
ane left me with an extreme thirst,) and to 

ave begged your conversation again, 
jointly with your said learned friend, at a 
pow meal or two, that we might have 

anded together some good authors of the 
ancient time, among which I observed you 
too have been familiar. Since your going 
pe have charged me with new obligations, 
th for a very kind letter from you, 
dated the 6th of this month, and for a 
dainty piece of entertainment that came 
therewith ; wherein I should much com- 
mend the tragical part, if the lyrical did 


not ravish me with a certain dorique deli- 
cacy in your songs aud odes; whereunto 
1 must plainly confess to bave seen yet 
nothing parallel in our language, ipsa mol- 


lities. But I must not omit to tell you, 
that I now only owe you thanks for inti- 
mating unto me (how wegen’ | soever) 
the true artificer. For the work itself I 
had viewed some good while before with 
singular delight, baving received it from 
our common friend Mr.R. in the very 
close of the late R.’s Poems, printed at Ox- 
ford; whereunto is added (as I now sup- 
pose), that the accessary might help out 
the principal, according to the art of sta- 
tioners, and to leave the reader con la bocca 
dolce. Now, Sir, concerning your travels, 
wherein 1 may challenge a little more pri- 
vilege of discourse with you. I suppose 
you will not blanch Paris in your way; 
therefore | have been bold to trouble you 
with a few lines to Mr. M. B., whom you 
shall easily find attending the young Lord 
S. as his governor, and you may surely re- 
ceive from him good directions for the 
shaping of your farther journey into Italy, 
where he did reside by my choice 
some time for the king, after mine own re- 
cess from Venice. 1 should think that 
your best line will be through the whole 
length of France to Marseilles, and thence 
by sea to Genoa, whence the passage into 
Tuscany is as diurnal as a Gravesend barge. 
I hasten as you do to Florence or Sienna, 
the rather to tell you a short story, from 
the interest you have given me in your 
safety. At Sienna I was tabled in the 
house of one Alberto Scipioni, an old Roman 
courtier in dangerous times, having been 
steward to the Duca di Pagliano, who, with 
all his family, were strangled, save this 
only man, who escaped by foresight of the 
tempest ; with him I had often much chat 
of those affairs, into which he took plea- 
sure to look back from his native harbour ; 
and at my departure toward Rome (which 
had been the centre of his experience), I 
had won confidence enough to beg his ad- 
vice how I might carry myself securely 
there, without offence of others, or of 
mine own conscience. Signor Corrige med 
(says he) J pensierri stretti, et il viso sciolto: 
that is, your thoughts close, and your counte- 
nance loose, will go safely over the whole 
world: of which Delphian oracle (for so I 
have found it) your judgment doth need 
no commentary ; and therefore, Sir, I will 
commit you with it to the best of all secu- 
rities, God’s dear love, remaining your 
friend, as much at command as any of 
longer date. H. Worron.” 


The poem alluded to was, in all 
probability, Milton’s Comus. We 
should gladly extend our extracts, 
but our limits at present forbid. 
Those of our readers who possess 
the volume, will agree with us, 
that one of its happiest passages is 
the parallel between the Earl of 
hg and the Duke of Bucking- 

am, 
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REVIEW. 

Discourses delivered in the College 
of New Jersey ; addressed chiefly 
to Candidates for the first Degree 
in the Arts; with Notes and Il- 
lustrations, including a Historical 
Sketch of the College, from its 
Origin to the Accession of the Pre- 
sident Witherspoon. By Ashbel 
Green, D. D., LL. D., President 
of the College. 

Tuts isthe only American work of 

importance which we can present to 

the notice of our readers this month. 

Tt has been usual for the President 

of the College of New Jersey, on 

the Sabbath preceding the annual 
commencement, to preach a ser- 
mon, or make a particular address, 
to the candidates for the Bache- 
lor’s degree. Following this laud- 
able custom, Dr. Green delivered 
the first six of the sermons con- 
tained in this volume; the other 
three were delivered at other times, 
but with the same view, They 
embrace the following subjects : 

—The union of Piety and Science 

—God acknowledged directing the 

Path of Duty—The good Man’s 

Protection and Support — The 

Word of God the Guide of Youth 

— Christian Integrity explained 

and recommended—A Plea for 

early Piety—The Man of false 

Honour—The devout Man. All 

these topics are treated in a very 

respectable manner. Dr. Green 
does not rank in the first class of 
pulpit-orators ; but he is always 
sensible, invariably sound, and fre- 
quently very energetic in his man- 
ner. He has always the good of 
his audience, particularly of his 
pupils, in view; and many of his 
observations are entitled to the at- 
tention both of ministers and others, 

The following -passage, from the 

first discourse, contains some just 

and important sentiments : 


« Pious men, without learning, know 


that learning is too often possessed with- 
out piety; and as mankind are extremely 
apt to undervalue, or to affect to despise, 
what is not among their own acquisi- 
tions, learning itself is frequently de- 
wreciated, even by good people who 
five never acquired it; especially if 
they have become, in any degree, the 
leaders of others. They are jealous of 
learned men; jealous of their supe- 
riority; jealous exceedingly that they 
are not real friends of religion; and 
jealous, above all, that these men 
will not be the patrons of some fond 
notions of their own. But if a man of 
learning appears who is confessedly and 
eminently pious; who, it is acknow- 
ledged by ali, considers religion as su- 
perior to learning itself, superior to 
every earthly object and consideration ; 
whose holy life and ardent labours in 
the cause of Christ have put him above 
all suspicion ; this man they will hear; 
to him they will listen; to him they 
will grant their confidence: he can 
manage them; he can correct their 
errors, refurm their extravagances, and 
persuade them to yield to reason and 
receive instruction. In a word, if they 
have not become lost in fanaticism, he 
can form them to just views and con- 
duct, in regard to religion: and as only 
such a man can produce this effect ; so, 
to be capable of producing it--to be 
capable of preventing or arresting such 
a deluge of evils as often spring from 
enthusiasm, deserves to be esteemed 
among the best and highest of human at- 
tainments. Of these attainments our own 
Dickinson and Edwards were illustrious 
examples. Among the very first men 
of their time, in this country, for intel- 
lectual strength and furniture, they were 
still more distinguished for piety than 
for learning. In their day enthusiasm 
cepeeees in the church to which they 
belonged. Few other men could gain an 
audience of the deluded ; but these men 
obtained it, beeause the reality and 
eminence of their piety were questioned 
by none. They spoke and wrote so as 
happily to correct the spreading evil, 
and the good which they effected was 
great and lasting. 

«In like manner, only pious men of 
distinguished science can fully pre- 
pared to encounter those who turn 
science against religion. But for a few 
men of piety, who are. scholars of the 
first order, it is impossible to say what 
would be the limits of the mischief, 
which learned infidels, heretics, and 
formalists, would do to religion. It would 
seem asif they would soon destroy all con- 
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fidence in holy scripture, and all the 
belief of christianity which is founded on 
argument; that they would have all 
men of liberal minds and pursuits on 
their side ; all youth of aspiring views ; 
all fashion and all power. We know, 
indeed, that this they will never fully 
achieve ; because we know that the 
Church of Christ is founded on a rock, 
against which the gates of hell shall 
never prevail. But although, in every 
respect, the power is all of GOD, by 
which his cause in the earth is effectively 
maintained, yet it is our duty carefully to 
consider aid denidecusle to employ the 
means which he has appointed, and which 
he ordinarily blesses, for the attainment 
of this end. And since miracles have 
ceased, by which, at first, christianity 
was sustained and extended, in opposi- 
tion to all the learning, wit, and power 
of man, it appears that science is the 
chief instrument, by which religion is to 
be defended against its learned, yar 
nant, and potent adversaries. When the 
christian champion, with genius, erudi- 
tion, and truth, all in his favour, goes 
forth against thisembodied and embattled 
host of darkness, it recoils; it is discon- 
certed, discomfited, and defeated. Its 
learning is combated by better learning ; 
its argument by seroare argument ; its 
eloquence by higher eloquence ; its wit 
by keener wit ; its misrepresentation and 
sophistry, by the luminous and resistless 
display of truth. It is driven off the 
field of its own choosing It shifts and 
varies its position a thousand times, and 
still in all it is met, faced, and put to 
thé worst. The cause of truth constantly 
gains by the conflict, till, at last, she 
triumphs gloriously ; and the thousands 
who always go as reputation points, fol- 
low truth because she triumphs, more 
than because they have examined and 
measured her weapons, or beheld and 
been subdued by her charms. They are 
preserved, however, from the camp of 
the enemy, and may eventually be trained 
into good soldiers of Jesus Christ.” 

We give, as another specimen, 
the following very excellent pas- 
sage, from the conclusion of the 
last discourse : 

In conclusion, I particularly call upon 
you, my young friends, to remember 
that you are now in the period of life 
most favourable to the formatiun of this 
truly excellent and sublime character. 
Listen to the observatiuns of one of my 
venerable pretlecessors in office, distin- 
— for his profound knowledge of 

nature, and accurate observation 
of mankind, ‘Suffer me,’ said Doctor 
Witherspoon, in addressing a class of 


youth in this college, as I now address 
you, ‘ Suffer me, upon this subject, 





[ February,’ 
earnestly to recommend to all that fear 
God, to apply themselves from their 
earliest youth, to the exercises of piety, a 
life of prayer and communion with God, 
This is the source from which a real 
christian must derive the secret comfort 
of his heart, and which alone will give 
beauty, consistency, and uniformity, to 
an exemplary life. The reason why I 
mention it on this occasion i3, that youth, 
when the spirits are lively, and the affec- 
tions vigorous and strong, is the season 
when this habit must be formed. There 
are advantages and disadvaniages at- 
tending every stage of life. An aged 
christian will naturally grow in pru- 
dence, vigilance, usefulness, attention to 
the course of providence, and submission 
to the divine will ; but he will seldom 
attain to greater fervour of affection, and 
life in divine worship,, than he had been 
accustomed to from his early years.’ 
And is it so, my dear youth, that if 
you are evereminently devout, you must 
begin to be so now? Must this best of 
all attainments be soon made, or the 
ve of making it be resigned for ever? 
I know you are ambitious to have in- 
fluence on earth. But by being devout 
you will, as you have heard, have influence 
in heaven. Here is the highest, as well 
as the holiest distinction of mortals. 
Every devout man, like Jacob, ‘has 
power with God.’ His prayers prevail 
where the issue of battles is decided ; 
where kings receive their thrones or 
are hurled from them; where the des- 
tinies of empires are ordered; where 
nations are blessed or cursed; yea, 
where salvation is extended to immortal 
souls; one of which is of more value 
than the material universe, or than all 
the temporal felicities of man. O! if 
you aspire, aspire to do good; aspire 
to be prevalent intercessors before the 
throne of God. Blessed Spirits of grace! 
breathe, O breathe, we humbly beseech 
Thee, on these precious youth. Trans- 
form and sanctify every heart. Make 
every spirit here devout. Thus shall we 
repared to serve God and our gene- 
ration most extensively on earth, and 
then to rise and join in that perfect 
devotion, which saints and seraphs, in 
the temple above, offer, through the 
ages of eternity, to the Father, to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost. |Amen.” 


The Historical Sketch of the 
College, which occupies nearly 
half of the volume, is very interest- 
ing; but scarcely admits of abridg- 
ment or extract. It was founded 
in 1746, and has numbered among 
its Presidents some of the most 
eminent men produced by the 
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United States—Dickinson, Burr, 
Edwards, Davies, Finley; and 
Witherspoon. As the account of 
Burr is the shortest; and as, from 
his connections as well as from his 
own excellence, he is entitled to 
be remembered, we have selected 
it for our biographical article. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
PRESIDENT BURR. 

«¢ Aaron Burr, the second president 
of New-Jersey college, was a native of 
Fairfield, in Connecticut, and was born 
in the year 1716. His ancestors, for a 
number of generations, had lived in that 
colony, and were persons of great re- 

tability. He descended, it is be- 
heved, from the Rev. Jonathan Burr, 
of Dorchester. He was graduated at 
Yale College in 1735, In 1738, he was 
invited to take the pastoral charge of the 
Presbyterian church, at Newark, in New- 
Jersey, and was ordained as its pastor. 
Here he became so eminent, as an able 
and learned divine, and an accomplished 
scholar, that in 1748, he was unani- 
mously elected president of the college, 
as successor to Mr. Dickinson. In 1754, 
he accompanied Mr, Whittield to Boston, 
having a high esteem for the character 
of that eloquent itinerarit preacher, and 
greatly selblctng in the success of his 
bours. After a life of usefulness and 
honour, devoted to his master in heaven, 
he was called into the eternal world, 
in the midst of his days, being in the 
forty-second year of his age- 

“ President Burr was a person of a 
slender and delicate make, yet te en- 
counter fatigue he had a heart of steel. 
To amazing talents for the dispatch of 
business he joined a constancy of mind, 
that commonly secured to him success. 
As long as an enterprise appeared possi- 
ble, he yielded to no discouragement. 
The flourishing state of the edllege of 
New-Jersey, was much owing to his great 
and assiduous exertions. When his ser- 
vicés were requested by the trustees 
of the ¢ in soliciting donations for 
the purchase of a library, and philoso- 
es apparatus, and for erecting a 

uilding for the accommodation of the 
students, he en d with his usual 
zeal in the undertaking, and every where 
met with the encouragement, which the 
design so fully deserved. Until the 
autumn of 1755, he discharged the du- 
ties both of president and pastor of a 
church. At that time his pastoral rela- 
tion to his people was dissolved ; and he 
devoted himself wholly to the service of 
the college. 

«« Few men were more perfect im the 
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art of mgr be eran agreeable ih 
company. He knew the avenues to the 
human heart, and he ‘ 7a aa 

wer of pleasing, without aying a 
fe to an a As he was free from 
ostentation and parade, no one would 
have suspected his learning, unless his 
subject required him tu display it, and 
then every one was surprised that a 

son sv well acquainted with books, 
should yet possess such ease in conver- 
sation, and such freedom of behaviour. 
He inspired all around him with cheer- 
fulness. His arms were open to good 
men of every denomination. A sweetness 
of temper, obliging courtesy, and mild- 
ness of manners, jeined to an engaging 
candour of sentiment, spread a g 
over his reputation, and endeared his 
person to all his acquaintance. Though 
steady to his own principles, he was free 
from all bigotry. ‘ 

« In the pulpit he shone with superior 
lustre. He was fluent, copious, sublime, 
and persuasive. Having a clear and 
harmonious voice, which was capable of 
expressing the various passions, and 
taking a ileep interest in his’ subjects, 
he could not fail to reach the heart. His 
invention was exhaustless, and his elocu- 
tion was equal to his ideas. He was not 
one of those preachers, who soothe their 
hearers with a delusive hope of safety, 
who substitute morality im the place of 
holiness, and yield the important doe 
trines of the gospel, through the fear of 
displeasing the more reputable sinners. 
He insisted upon the great and universal 
duty of repentance, as all were guilty 
and condemned by the divine law. He 
never wished to administer consdélation, 
till the heart was renewed and conse. 
crated unto God. Wien ‘he saw thre sout 
humbled, he then dwelt upon the riches 
ofredeeming merey, and expatiated upon 
the ies of Him, who was God mani- 
fest in the flest. It was his endeavour 
to alarm the thoughtless, to fix upon 
the conscience a sense of sin, to révive 
the disconsolate, to animate the penitent, 
to reclaim the relapsing, te confirm ‘the 
irresolute, and to establish the faithful. 
He wishéd to restore to man the beauti- 
ful image of God, disfigured by the 
apostacy. His life and example were a 
comment on his sermons; and by his 
engaging tment he rende the 
amiable character of'a christian still more 
attractive and lovely. 

“ He was distinguished for his public 
spirit. Amidst his other cares he studied, 
and planned, and toiled for the good of 
his country. He had a: high sense of 
English liberty, and detested despotic 

ower as the bane of human happiness: 

He considered the heresy of Arius ag 

not more fatal to the purity of the gospel, 
P 
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yo the positions b ys dgqomal were to the 
ignity of man an re of states. 

Bat. he had much of that pa- 


triotic spi t, which is ornamental even 
to a christian minister, he very cauti- 
ously intermeddled with any matters of 
a politieal nature ; being aware of the 
irises ea which are com- 
monly put upon the most unexceptiun- 
able attempts, made by men of hie ro- 
fession to promote the public welfare. 
He was a correspondent of the Scotch 
society for propagating the gospel ; and 
he thought no labour too great in the 
i tion of an enterprise, which pro- 
mised to illuminate the gloomy wil- 
derness with the beams of” evangelical 


truth. 
.“ He presided over the college with 
dignity atd reputation. He had the 
most engaging method of instruction, 
and a singular talent in communicating 
his sentiments. While he stripped learn- 
ing of its mysteries, and presented the 
most intricate subjects in the clearest 
light, and thus enriched his pupils with 
the treasures of learning, he wished also 
to implant in their minds the seeds of 
virtiie and religion. He took indefati- 
gable in r to their religious 
struction, and with zeal, solicitude, 
and parental affection, pressed upon 
them the care of their souls; and with 
a t u the im 
ance of their becomi e true disciples 
of the holy Jesus. some instances 
his pious exertions were attended with 
guecens. fo the government of the college 
he exhibited . greatest impartiality 
and wisdom. Though in judgment and 
temper inclined to mild measures, when 
these failed; he would resért toa necessary 
severity; ahd no ebrmexions could pre- 
vent equal distributions of justice. 
In no college were the students more nar- 
towly ii and prudently guarded, 
or vice of every kind more effectually 
ed out, and discountenanced or 
sup} He secured with the same 
ease the obedience and love of his pupils. 
._ “ The year after he took his first 
he resided at New-Haven, and 
this was the period, when his mind was 
first enlightened with the knowledge of 
the way of salvation. In his private 
freere e wrote a8 follows: ‘this year 
sod saw fit to open my eyes, and shew 
me what a miserable creature I was. 
Till then I had spent my life ina dream ; 
nd, as to the great design of my being, 
ad lived in vain. Though before I had 
under frequent convictions, and 
was driven to a form of faligios. yet I 
knew pothing, as I ought to ktiow. But 
then I was brought to the footstool of 
ivereign grace; saw myself’ polluted 
nature anil practice; had affecting 


which discloses a crucified 
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views of the divine wrath I deserved ; 
was made to despair of help in myself, 
and almost concluded that my day of 
ace. was past. It pleased God, at 
length, to reveal his to me in the 
goskel, as an all-sufficient and willing 
aviour, atid I hope inclined me to re- 
ceive him on the terms ef the 1 of 
received some consolation, and found a 
great change in myself. Before this I was 
strongly attached to the Arminian 
scheme; but thenI was made to see those 
things in a different light, and seemingly 
felt the truth of the Calvinian doctrines.’ 
He was unfluctuating in principles, and 
ardent in devotion, raising his heart 
continually to the Father of mercies in 
adoration and praise. He kept his eye 
fixed upon the high destiny of man, and 
lived a Spiritual lite. The efficacy of his 
religious principles was evinced by his 
benevolence and charity. From the grace 
of God he reveived a liberal and generous 
disposition, and from his bount; power 
of gratifying the desire of doing guod. 

t the approach of death that gospel, 
which he had preached to others, and 
He won pettanh aol 

ve him support. e was patient an 
a ned, cal cea cheered with the live- 
liesthope. ‘The king of terrors was dis- 
armed of his sting. 

Mr. Burr married in 1752, a daugh- 
ter of Jonathan Edwards, his successor 
in the presidency of the college. She 
died in 1758, the year after the death of 
her busband, in the twenty-seventh year 
of her age ; leaving two children, one of 
whem was Aaron Burr, late Vice-Pre- 
sident of theUnited States, and the other 
a daughter, who was married to Judge 
Reeve, of Connecticut. She died a num- 
ber of years ago. Mrs. Burr was in 
every respect an ornament to her sex, 
being equally distinguished for the 
suavity of her manners, her literary ac- 
complishments, and her unfeigned re- 
gard tereligion. Ske combined a lively 
imagination, a penetrating mind, and a 
correct judgment. When only seven or 
eight years of » she was brought 
'e a knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, and her conduct through life was 
becoming the gospel. Her religion did not 
cast a gloomy over her mind, but made 
her cheerful and happy, and rendered the 
thought of death transporting. She left 
a number of manuscripts on interestin 
subjects, and it was hoped they woul 
have been made public: but they are 
now lost. 2 
. “ My. Bufr published a valuable trea- 
tise, which displays his talents in con- 
troversial theology, entitled, The Su- 
preme Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
maintained in a Letter to the Editor 
ef Mr. Emlyn’s Inquiry, re-printed at 
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the Question, ‘What of the Night ?’ 
a Sermon before the Synod of New- 
York, convened at Newark, September 
30, 1756. A Funeral Sermon at the 
Interment of Governor Bernard, Sep- 
tember 4, 1757. 
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Boston in 1791. He published, also, A 
Fast Sermon on Account of the En- 
croachments. of the French, and their 
Designs against the British Colonies in 
America ; delivered at Newark, January 
1, 1755. The Watchman’s Answer to 
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{It is our intention to furnish a much more extended monthly list of publications than 
was included in the former series of this Magazine. Much delay often occurs, both 
unexpectedly and unavoidably, in the department of reviewing. Many works of great 
value do not require a lengthened critique ; and the space usually allotted to reviews 
in this work is necessarily brief. We are therefore compelled to omit altogether 
the notice we would gladly take of a large number of excellent works. It has 
been deemed desirable to furnish our readers with a list, including brief notices of 
such works as we may have had an opportunity of perusing. It is our wish to give 
immediate notice of the publication of good and useful books. Authors and pub- 
lishers will oblige us‘by the communication of early intelligence, and they may de- 
pend upon prompt attention on our part. No work, however, can be inserted 





in the List which is not sent, or some notice of it, before the 22d of the month.) 





Tue Mrrven Famixy ; ov Christian 
Principle developed in Early Life. 12mo. 
6s.—With some feelings of scepticism 
an the subject of religious fictions, we 
have taken up this interesting little vo- 
lume. We do not presume wholly to 
proscribe this class of publications; and 
were such our wish, we should be al- 
most ready to forego it in the present 
case. There is much. important evan- 
acer truth in this little volume, ex- 
hibited in a neat and interesting form. 
The author appears to possess a very 
considerable acquaintance with the hu- 
man heart, but displays a still deeper 
intimacy with Christian —— and 
feeling. We can recommend the work 
to all our readers, but especially to the 
young. . 


A Fuuz Report or tHE Procesp- 
1nGS at the Anniversary of the Carlow 
Bible Society, held 18th and 19th Nov. 
1824: with a Preface, containing the 
Marks of Corruption in the Church of 
Rome, by the Admiruble Skeltan. As. 

A Fut Account or THE PRoceED- 
1nGS at a Meeting, held 9th Navemher, 
1824, atCarrick-on-Shannon, Ireland, be- 
taveen the Protestants aud Catholics ; for 
the discussion of the important question 
us to the an of Viistribuliag the 
Scriptures among the population of that 
country. 6d.—These pamphlets speak 
for themselves. The controversies which 
they detail are highly important, as indi- 
cations of the aspect of things in Ireland. 





To the Protestant gentlemen who took 
part in these proceedings the highest 
praise is due. We can assure our rea- 
ders that these tracts contain matter of 
more than passing interest. The skill 
and learning displayed by the Protestant 
advocates had effected a victory, and 
must have enjoyed a tiiymph, but for 
the old and oft-tried argument of vio- 
lence and outrage. e wish 
pamphlets a general circulation. 


Novveaux Cantique Curetiens 
pour les Assemblies Des Enfans de Dieu. 
Composes par Casar Mi 24mo.— 
French devotional poetry is so.unusual.a 
sight, that we scarcely know how.to apply 
our critical function.to the present article. 
Contes and C. Comi have so 
long engrossed the powers of:harmony in 
that language that the phenomenon of 
French hymns may almost be regarded 
as an indication of a new era in the 
moral history of that country. We sin- 
cerely hope it may be so, and that 
France may again boast -her Beza, 
Farel, Chamier, Mestregat, and Claude. 
The sentiments of these hymns are worthy 
of the excellent author, and will con- 
tribute, we trust, to that revival of evan- 
gelical devotion to which he has zea- 
lously devoted his labours. The Adver- 
tisement informs us, that a suitable col- 
lection of tunes may be had of Mr. 
Nisbet, the publisher. A beautiful. little 
portrait of Mr. Malan appears on the 
title page. 


Pe 
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A View or Stavery 1n ConNECTION 
with Curistianity; being the Sub- 
rate se es yen wg Fem 
Wesleyan Chapel, Stoney Hill, Jamaica, 
Seen 19, 1824, by Robert Young, 

esleyan Missionary : with an Appendix, 
containing the Resolutions of the Mis- 
sionaries in that Connection, at a General 
Meeting, held in Kingston, September 6, 
1824, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

‘‘Memorrs or THE Rev. Puarvip 
Henry: enlarged by J. B. Williams, 
F-R.S.; with a fine portrait. 8vo. 15s. 

“ContentTMENT: a true Narrative of 
a Young Woman in great poverty and 
suffering. 3d.— An excellent little tract, 
not founded on fact, but all simple and 
unvarnished truth. 

Bunyan Exptatnep to a Cuixp. 
Part IT. By the Rev. Isaac Taylor, 
Ongar.—This like the former little vo- 
lume, is a commendable attempt to make 
Bunyan intelligible to children. The 
plates are numerous and well executed. 

Tuoucuts on ANTINOMIANISM. By 
Agnostos, Author of “ Thoughts on 
Baptism.” 18. 6d. 

‘A History or THe Crimes OF THE 
Porrs anp Carprnats or Rome. No. 
I. Price 3d. 

Memorrs of tHE Lift or THE Rev. 
W. Warn, late Baptist Missionary in 
Inilia; contdining «a few of his early 
poetical productions, and a Monody to 
his Memory. By Samuel Stennett, 12mo. 
6s.++This is an excellent and interesting 
narrative. It contains many extracts 
from Mr. W.’s letters, and one in parti- 
eular, relative to the enema —— 
among tist churches, of excluding 
the rete t brethren from the Lord’s 
Table. The folowing sentiments ought 
te touch the heart of every strict com- 
munionist in the world. ‘‘ How you ¢an 
love Christians in a proper manner, and 
be ‘shy with them, and avoid their com- 
munion, merely because their opinions 
ane not all like yours, and because they 
demand the right of thinking for them- 
selves, as you do, isa perfect mystery to 
me. I think theshutting out from com- 
munion such a man as Doddridge, or 
Baxter, because he was a Pedobaptist, 
arises from the same spirit, as that which 
buznt men alive.” Yet we have heard 
that the Se Baptists have refused 
communion to Pmdobaptists. How 
comes this? 

-Grauman ror CHiLpRen, designed 
for Young Persons in general, but par- 


ticularly adapted to facilitate their in- 
struction in preparatory Schools. Fourth 
Edition, much improved. 1s.—This is a 
useful book for beginners; and may 
justly be denominated, Murray made 
easy. t 
Tue Evancericat Ramsier, Vol. 
IT. 3s. 6d.—The former volume of this 
Rambler received our decided appro- 
bation. The present is not inferior in 
interest, and well merits the same recom- 
mendation. 


Aw Evementary Book 1n GERMAN, 
in Question and Answer, on the Arts 
and Sciences, with a literal Key at the 
back in English, for easing the difficulty 
which Scholars find in learning that lan- 
guage. 

A Lerrer to THE Epitor oF THE 
QuarterLy Review, occasioned by its 
Animadversions on a Work entitled 
“ Divine Influence.” By the Rev. 
Thomas Biddulph, A. M. &c. &c. 


A Fatuer’s Reasons for not Bap- 
tizing his Children, Sc. By a lay Mem- 
ber of the Church of England.—We 
have no doubt the author of this pam- 
phlet is a very worthy man and good 
Christian. We have read his reasons, 
and see in them neither novelty nor 
weight. We respect his convictions ; 
yet with great professions of fairness and 
candour, he evidently treats the question 
under the influence of strong prejudice, 
with very partial knowledge, and too 
much of the air of an umpire, while he 
is an ardent partizan of the Antipxdo- 
baptism system. 


Deatn Bep Scenes; or, the Chris- 
tian Companion on the entering the 
dark Valley. By the Author of the 
Evangelical Rambler. Royal 18mo. 


Discourses delivered at the Settle- 
ment of the Revo. W. Orme, at Camber- 
well. Oct. 7, 1824. By the Rev. Joseph 
Fletcher, Greville Ewing, and Rev. Ro- 
bert Winter, D. D. Price 2s. 6d. 


Tut SapBath REMEMBRANCER: @ 
Seriesof Weekly Papers, each containing 
Expository, Devotional, and Practical 
Observations on Two Passages of Scrip- 
ture, &c. &c. Striking Anecdotes with 
Fifty-two Wood Cuts. By Rev. A. Flet- 


cher. 53. 

Litera Sacra; or, the Doctrines 
of Moral Philosophy and iptural 
Christianity ray ats in a Serves of 
Letters. 1 vol. 8vo.—This is a highly 
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respectable volume, written by a Mem- 
der of the Church of England, and there- 
fore adapted to some points peculiar to 
that church, but a work of considerable 
interest to.all Christians. It aims to 
show the inadequacy and fundamental 
errors of most of the moral philosophers. 
The general views of the author on the 
subject of ‘Natural Religion have long 
been our own. With some exceptions, 
relating rather to the arguments than to 
the general principles, we can give the 
work our decided recommendation. It 
well deserves the attention of ministers 
and students of theology. 


Lectures on THE Lorp’s Prayer: 
with two Discourses on interesting and 
important Subjects. By the Rev. Luke 
Booker, $c. &c.—Judge Garrow, some 
years ago, found in Wales a young girl, 
who did not know the Lord’s Prayer. 
His Lordship discovered, that she was a 
Dissenter, and that at her place of wor- 
ship the Lord’s prayer was not used in 
the regular course of worship. His 
Lordship made quite enough of it at the 
time; but Mr. Booker repeats the story 
in his first lecture, and makes a little 
more of it. We can assure both these 
gentlemen, that evangelical Dissenters 
do as devoutly reverence the Lord’s 
prayer, and as generally teach it to their 
children, as their brethren of the Na- 
tional Church. We may also be per- 
mitted to inform the latter gentleman, 
that we have heard series of discourses 
on the Lord’s Prayer in dissenting meet- 
ing-houses, not inferior to those he has 
presented to the public. 


An Essay on the Obligation of Chris- 
tians to observe the Lord’s Supper every 
Lord’s Day. By J. M. Cramp. 2s. 


A Monument of Affection to an 
amiable and beloved Cousin. By W. 
Greenwood.—Tbis is a very interesting 
and pleasing volume, and will amply 
repay the pious reader for the perusal. 
12mo. ‘ 

Tue Curistian Teacuer, a Cate- 
chism on the principal Subjects of Di- 
vine Revelation. By R. M. Millar.— 
This little work appears to us to be 
well adapted to the higher classes in Sab- 
bath-schools, or to young persons whose 
means are limited, and who have not 
opportunity of consulting larger works 
in theology. 

Hists to Parents on the Cultiva- 
tion of Children in the Spirit of Pista- 
lozsi’s Method. Nos.1, 2, und 3. 1s. 
each. Third Edition. 
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AN EARNEST APPEAL TO Britisu 
Humanity on behalf of Hindoo Wi- 
dows; and the Abolition of the barba- 
rous Rite of Burning Alive proved to le 
both safe and practicable. By the Rev, 
T.S. Grimshaw, M.A 

A Synopsis or THE Evipences oF 
RE vIiGI0n, natural and revealed : drawn 
principally from the Writings of Butler, 
Paley, Doddridge, and arsh; de- 
signed as a Manual for Youth. By the 
Rev. J. Topham, M.A. F.R.S.L. 12mo. 
1s. 6d. 

Tue Ercutn anp Last VOLUME OF 
Sxercues or Sermons preached to Con- 
gregations in various parts of the United 
Kingdom. 4s, p.188.—contains Forty- 
Eight Plans of Sermons on miscella- 
neous texts in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, a general index of the subjects 
treated on, and a table of the texts illus- 
trated throughout the eight volumes.— 
The increase of publications of this 
class, we frankly confess, is viewed by 
us with much suspicion and regret, as, 
we fear that while they supply the Sun- 
day-school teacher, the laborious itine- 
rant, or the occasional lay preacher, with 
very appropriate assistance, they also 
hold out very seductive temptations to 
those whose education, talents, and lei- 
sure should raise them above the mean- 
ness of adopting the results of other 
men’s studies, to avoid that mental la- 
bour which apostolical authority and 
professional consistency alike enjoin. 

For the assistance of the persons we 
have referred to, and also for the use of 
families, we think highly of the plans 
before us, and we cheerfully confess 
they are amongst the best we have seen. 

“* WHo wRoTE EIKON BAXI- 
AIKH?” Considered and Answered in 
Two Letters to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Cunterbury. By Christopher Words- 
worth, D.D, Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8v0. 10s. 6d. 

A CircuLcar Letrer or Pore Leo 
XII. to the Putriarchs, Primates, Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, and the Bull of Jubilee 
Jor the year 1825. Translated from the 
original Latin, with an Introduction 
and Notes. 6d —The value of this pam- 

hlet is not to be estimated by its price. 

t contains a faithful translation of two 
papal documents, which prove the un- 
altered and unalterable character of the 
Romish usurpation. The Notes are va- 
luable illustrations of the text, and we 
sincerely wish it an extensive circula- 
thon. ' 
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FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENTS, THE 
Bane or Youtu; « Discourse preached 
at Ranelagh Chapel, on Thursday Even- 
ing, Dec: 9, 1824. By John Morison. 
1s. Second Edition. 


A Dissertation on the Scriptural 
Authority, Nature, and Uses of Inrant 
Baptism. By Ralph Wardlaw, D, D. 
In 800. Price 5s. and in 12mo. $s. 6d. 
boards, 





WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 


The Rev. John Morison is preparing for 
publication a History of the Cameronians, 
and he will feel obliged for any assistance 
which may be rendered to him by the 
friends and admirers of Scottish literature, 
in this difficult undertaking.—In one vo- 
lume 8vo. Miscellaneous Remains of the 
late Rev. Stephen Morell, Pastor of the 
Old Independent Church at Norwich, with 
a Memoir, prefixed by the Rev. T. Binney, 
of Newport, Isle of Wight. The Remains 
will consist of a variety of pieces on theo- 
Yogical and philosophical subjects, with a 
few specimens of poetry, carefully selected 
from the numerous MSS. of their much 
lamented author.—A new and enlarged 
edition of Frey’s Hebrew Grammar, in 
the English language, with many impor- 
tant additions, by George Downes, M.A. 
late of Trinity College, Dublin.—<‘ The 
‘Progress of Dissent,’’ observations on the 
most remarkable and amusing passages of 
that article in the last Number of the 
Quarterly Review, by a Non. Con.— A 
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Manual of Classical Bibliography, by J.W. 
Moss, of Magdalen College, Oxford, 2 
vols. 8vo.—An Answer to Mr. Butler’s 
Work entitled the Book of the Roman 
Catholic Church.— The Works of Augustus 
Toplady, with the Life of the Author. 
A new Edition, 6 vols. 8vo.—Rev. R. 
Watson’s Theological Lnstitutes, Part 3.— 
The whole Works of the Rev. Oliver Hey- 
wood, B.A. in 5 vols. 8vo. by the Rev. W. 
Vint, Idle.—In one volume Svo. Sermons, 
Expositions, and Addresses at the Holy 
Co::munion, by the late Rev. Alexander 
Waugh, A. M. Minister of the Scots 
Church in Miles Lane, London. A short 
Memoir of the Author will be prefixed.— 
The Ordination Service of the Rev. J. 
Price, at Devonshire Square,--‘T'le Con- 
troversy with the Unitarians of Manches- 
ter, respecting their possession of Cone 
and Trusts, with an Introduction.--The 
Aged Pilgrim’s Triumph over Sin and the 
Grave, in a Series of Letters. By the Rev. 
J. Newton. Second Edit. -- Letters to a 
Sceptic of Distinction in the Nineteenth 
Century.--A new Edition of the Rev. A. 
Reed’s Supplement to Watts’s Hymns,.-- 
Discourses on the Lord’s Prayer, by the 
Rev. S. Saunders, Frome.—The Dublin 
Philosuphical Journal and Scientific Re- 
view, to appear on the First of March.-- 
Conversations on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity.—Domestic Daties, by Mrs. W, 
Parkes.--The personal Narrative of Hum- 
boldt’s Travels, translated by Helen Maria 
Williams.--Conversations on Geography 
and Astronomy.—Recollections of Fo- 
reign Travels, or Life, Literature, and 
Self-Knowledge. By Sir E. Brydges. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


WLS Tete tetas 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Religious Liberty in South America.—A should have been prohibited. J sincerely 
letter from Valparaiso, dated Sept. 24 last, hope, the light of truth has dawned on 


states, some important changes have been 
effected by the government, which will 
greatly decrease the influence of the Po- 
pish clergy in that country, and adds, 
** The above step at this juncture is parti- 
cularly important, as the British ministers 
have sent a memorial to Mr. Nugent, the 
Consul, to be presented to government, 
requesting a toleration of religion ; which 
will not now meet with half the opposition 
it would have done, had the priests been 
in power: and, so far as I understand, 
the people in general have no wish to op- 
re it. A considerable quantity of Bibles 

ave come out, which have sold rapidly, 
and have been purchased by the leading 
men inthe government. The governor, 
a.man esteemed by both. parties, has ex- 
pressed his astonishment that such a beok 


this wretched land: but ten or twelve 
o, a Protestant might as well have 
rushed into a lion’s den, as come to dwell 
among them, and such a book as the Bi- 
ble was unknown in the land.’’ 
Blackburn Independent Academy. — The 
half-yearly meeting of the Directors of this 
Institution was held at the Academy House, 
Blaekburn, on Thursday the 30th of De- 
cember last. The attendance, both of 
friends and of members of the committee, 
was considerably greater than is usual on 
such occasions. Testimonials of good con- 
duct, proficiency, &c. were given to three 
young men, whose course of sti was 
then terminated ; and three additional stu- 
dents were admitted to the privileges of 
the Institution. ‘The funds, which, at the 
Annual Meeting in Midsummer, were in 
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a state of teres depression, exhibited a 
dalance in favour of the Institution, suffi- 
cient to stimulate the hopes, without ren- 
dering unnecessary tlie fitmost exertions, 
of its supporters. 

The friends of the Blackburn Academy 
in particular, and the friends of evangeli- 
cal truth througliout the country, are re- 
minded of the vast importance of support- 
ing this Institittion, as cleariy evinced in 
the able and spiritetl controversy, that 
has for sonic time been carried on, and is 
still continued, in the columns of the Man- 
chester Gazette, with reference to the 
tight of Socinians to most of the places of 
worship they at present occupy in the 
North of England, The committee, for 
reasons which appear to them of great im- 
portance, do not intend to increase the 
htimber of sttidents beyond twelve or four- 
teen ; but nine or ten, to which their pre- 
sent finances confine them, cannot be con- 
sidered at all adequate to the wants of such 
a county as Lancashire, and those that are 
adjacent. 


Notices.—The Annual Sermon for the Re- 
lief of the necessitous Widows and Children 
of Protestant Dissenting Ministers will be 
preached on Wednesday, the 6th of April 
next, at the Old Jewry Chapel, Jewin 
Street, in Aldersgate Street, by the Rev. 
Joseph Fletcher of Stepney. Service to 
begin at twelve o’clock at noon precisely. 
The subcribers and friends of the Society 
will afterwards dine together at the Albion, 
Aldersgate Street. 

A general meeting will be held by the 
Port of London Society for promoting Re- 
ligion among Seamen, at the Argyle Rooms, 
in Regent Street, on Thursday, the 24th 
of February, 1825, at twelve o’clock ; 
when a Report will be made by the com- 
thittee. 


A new Chapel was opened, Jan. 5, at Han- 
well, Middlesex ; on which occasion three 
sermons were preached by the Rev. Messrs. 
Davies of London, Uppadine of Ham- 
mersmith, and Hyatt of Shadwell. The 
Gospel was introduced to this villagé about 
five years since, by a few friends at Ham- 
mersmith ; who, affected with the immoral 
condition of many of the inhabitants, en- 
gaged a small room for divine worship on 
a Sabbath evening, and established a Snn- 
day School. Shortly after the removal of 
Mr. Gregory from Beaconsfield to this vil- 
lage, in 1820, this field of labour was re- 
signed tohim ; who having a commodious 
school-room, had it licensed for public 
worship. The congregation continuing to 
increase afforded a very pleasing prospeet 
of usefulness to many, until Midsummer 
1824; when the unexpected removal of 
Mr. G. to the adjoining village excited the 
fears of the congregation, that they should 
be deprived of their highly-valued privi- 
leges. This.induced severa! to come for- 
ward with liberal contributions, according 
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to their ability, to erect a chapel. A piece 
of freehold Jand was offered for £60, and 
in September last the foundation was laid ; 
on which occasion the Rev. G. Redford of 
Uxbridge delivered a. very appropriate 
address to a respectable auditory. The 
building is now put in trust for the per- 
petual support of a Gospel-ministry. A 
considerable debt stijl remains, to liqui- 
date which the Trustees asxiously solicit 
the assistance of a benevolent public. 


ORDINATION, 


On the 20th of December, the Rev. 'Tho- 
mas Binney, late Student at Wymondley 
College, was ordained Pastor of the Inde- 
pendent Church at Newport, in the Isle of 
Wight, lately under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. Mr. Bruce, jun. Tlie services 
of the day were commenced by the Rev. 
Mr. Guyer of Ryde. Instead of the usual 
form of an introductory discourse, and 
the proposal of questions, the minister 
elect presented a statement, which included 
a summary of his reasons fur entering on 
the work of the ministry, and for prefer- 
ing to exercise that office among Protest- 
ant Dissenters of the Independent deno- 
mination ; as well as the leading articles 
of his religious belief. The ordination- 
prayer (as it is usually termed) was offered 
up by the Rev. Mr. Adams of East-Cowes, 
The Rev. T. Morell, President of the Aca- 
demical Institution at Wymondley, deli- 
vered the Address to the Minister, from 
2 Tim. ii. 15; and the Rev. T. Adkins of 
Sotithampton, preached to the church and 
congregation, from 1 Thess. v. 12, 13. The 
Rev. ‘I’. P. Dobson concluded the solemni- 
ties with prayer. 

Recent Deaths.—On the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1824, died-Mr. Joun Huntsman, of 
Boston, Lincolnshire, aged 44. He was 
one of the earliest and most active friends 
of the Independent congregation in that 
town, and had been the honoured instru- 
ment in the hand of God for promoting its 
prosperity to a considerable extent. Soon 
after the ministry of the Gospel was in- 
troduced into Boston, in connection with 
the Independent denomination, he became 
a hearer of the word ; and at the formation 
of a Christian church, in 1819, he became 
a member of that community. ‘There is 
every reason to believe that this step was 
taken from the conviction that as the Gos- 
pel had been made the “ savour of life’’ 
unto his soul, it was his duty to profess 
that gospel amongst the people, in con- 
nection with whom God had blessed him, 
For five years he was actively devoted to 
the cause of God, and laboured abundantly 
for the promotion of his glory. Nearly the 
whole of this tine he sustained the office 
of Deacon, and performed the duties of 
that office with exemplary prudence and 
zeal. From the peculiar circumstances of 
a new and increasing congregation, thesc 
duties required considerable attention aud 
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verance, and they were met no 
cediary proportion of ne oc Ag 


Bright as was his character when in 
— the of God, aaa te With 
» appeared brighter stil his last 
affliction. For some time prior to his 
death, he had an im ion that his end 
was approaching, and he contemplated it 
with peculiar composure, and spoke of it 
with unrufiled serenity. When seized with 
his last illness he said, ‘‘ This sickness 
will be unto death.” Although, from the 
peculiar character of his disorder, his suf- 
ferings must have been severe in the ex- 
treme, not one murmuring word esca 
his lips:—on the contrary, his state of 
mind was most delightful and heavenly. 
Absorbed in a contemplation of the good- 
ness of God, his feelings were invariably 
joyful, and his language that of praise. 
e often observed that Ged had never per- 
initted one doubt, or One fear, respecting 
his safety, to pass over his mind . and on 
one occasion he said, ‘ I cannot desctibe 
the communion which God holds with my 
soul. 1 know whom I have believed: Re- 
ligion is no trick—the Bible is no fable. 
lam a dying man; and nothing but the 
truth of God could support me, but this 
does support me.’ He enjoyed abundant 
peace of mind during ten days of ex- 
cruciating pain, and on each successive day 
exhibited a grewing meetness for a better 
world: During the last few days he seemed 
to Tive even above prayer—his whole soul 
Was occupied in the praises of his God. 


Answers to Correspondents. * 


to the 
will of the Most High, and delighted 
in the thought that God’s will must be 


He ex himself as ff 


done. It was, indeed,-a postage to hear 
the delightful assurances of ’s love 
which he expressed, and to witness. the 

Wing fervour of his soul in the prospect 
of eternity. His end was peace ; for, with- 
out a struggle or a sigh, the spirit left its 
trembling tenement, and returned to God 
who gave it. The memory of the just is 
blessed ; and the memory of this man of 
God is blessed in no ordinary degree by 
the tribute of general esteem and sincere 
affection. 

A funeral sermon was preached to a most 
crowded congregation on Sabbath evening, 
November 31, by the Rev. T. Haynes, 
from Psalm xxxvii. 37, Mark tlie perfect 
man, &c. 

December 23, died at her residence, in 
Wellington, Somerset, at the age of 58, 
Miss ANN CoLLarD. In the removal of this 
truly pious and excellent lady a numerous 
circle have sustained the loss of a most 
valuable and affectionate friend ; the poor 
around her, a most kind and ‘benevolent 
benefactress, and the interests of teligion 
in general, and especially in the county of 
Somerset, a most ready and Jiberal sup- 
porter and friend. 

We regret to announce the lamented 
death of the Rev. Jonn WitEenousr, of 
Dorking, who was removed to his reward, 
after a protracted illuess, om the 22d Jan. 
We hope to furnish our readers with far- 
ther particulars in our next. 
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Communications haye been received this month from the Rev. B. Brook— 


R. Crook—G, Payne--J. Winterbotham--T. Golding--T. Haynes 
orell—_J. Thornton—Thos. Weaver--Stephen Percy--C. N. Davies 


Joba Brown--S. 


--J. E. Miles— 


— Dr. Raffies--Thomas Morell—J. Hoppus—J. Churchill—H. Evison. 











Also from J. Wheeler--Dr. J. B. Brown—F. Gregory-- Jacobus-—-C, €.--d. B.— 
A Young Pastor--Engenio--J. A. Watson—G. T.--Mutatus Mutandus--B. Hanbuty-+ 
M. S——s-- James Jackson--Minimus--J. K. K.--A Passer by--A Freeman-~F. G. 

The String of Queries proposed by J. R. on the Construction of Trust Deeds for 
Meeting-houses are more likely to receive satisfactory solution by private consi i 
than by the lengthened discussion, to which they would probably lead in our pages. 
Several of them have already been fully discussed in our earlier yolumes.—Mr. Jackson’s 
offer we have no doubt will be acceptable ; and we shall be glad to hear from bim.-- 
A Young Pastor wishés to know whether Qccasional Comunicants ought to be admitted 
to the right of voting in Church-meetings for business and discipline ?-~We are not 
quite aware of the precise evil to which A Young Convert refers, when he condemns 
mutilated representations of our Lord and his holy apostles. Does he object to all 
pictures of Christ ?--The Lines to the Memory of Divie Bethune, Esq. are well in- 
tended, but unpoetical. 

The Letter of a Passer by is too severe to meet the public view ; though we.confess, they are 
but too jist. And all we would say on this paiufal case is--to his own: Master he standeth or 
falleth.--Minimus proposes the following Queries :--(1.) ‘* Does trae humility.ptevent 
our discovering the real excellencies of our own character—-rather does it pot teach us to 
ascribe oy of them to God ? and-if so, how. was it that Paul could call:hiawself 
“Jess than the least of all saints,’ wher he must have been sensible that many were his 
infériors in religious affections and holy character ?--(2.) What considerations ate 
most powerfully adapted to produce humility ia Christians in reference to theit views 
of themselves in comparison of their brethren 2” - : siaclt a) Ie hetianh 

The Communication of a Free maa was.too jate for insertion this month. — - ; 

vg have been compelled to reserve several interesting articlés.of Intebtigenee till owt 
Aca, é + 
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